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EIGHTEEN-FORTY-FIVE IN RETROSPECT. 


One day, having pondered much on several of the great 
questions of the age, I fell asleep. In my sleep, the 
vision of a year of the twenty-second century was pre- 
sented to me, and I dreamed that, living then, I was 
engaged to write a history of the present reign. On 
awaking, the following chapter was so thoroughly pho- 
tographed upon my mind, that I was enabled to write it 
down without hesitation :— 

It is difficult, in the present state of society, to form 
any idea of its condition in the reign of Victoria I. Yet 
it was an age of promise—there were hints, as it were, 
of the good things that have since come, and, while the 
bulk of the community was marked by barbarism, there 
were a few spirits which soared towards a genuine civi- 
lisation. Many others there were who had become 
sensible of public and social evils, but could not agree 
about the best means of remedying them. Each man 
would be found going about with his nostrum for making 
all as it ought to be, but all different from each other ; 
so that, amidst the contending claims of various dogmas, 
it was impossible for a rational person to say what 
should be done. 

War was at that time too recent to be altogether 
despised as it deserved. The populace liked the roll of 
the drum, and the measured tread of a regular force as 
it moved along in its glaring livery and with glancing 
arms. Surviving commanders were looked on with 
pride; monuments were raised to the deceased. Ac- 
cordingly, young men at school were extremely apt to 
pine for commissions in the army and navy, although 
there was scarcely any life more devoid of all that can 
interest an intelligent and generous mind. Young 
ladies, too, were apt to regard soldiers as far more inte- 
resting than the members of more useful professions. 
There was a disinclination to go to war, on the ground 
that it was expensive, and interfesed with commerce ; 
but few were ever heard to condemn it because it 
tended to cutting of throats and brutalising of minds, 
or because it was inconsistent with Christian brotherly 
love. Indeed, the clergy themselves would still be occa- 
sionally seen affecting to confer heavenly benedictions 
om the colours under which men were to rush against 
their fellow-creatures in ruthless conflict, as if the 
God of peace could have been expected to smile on 
what were only the emblems of deadly rage and hatred 
between man and man. War was spoken of at the 
worst as a resource which in some circumstances might 
be unavoidable; and thus men might have been heard 
in that age gravely counselling to go to war at an ex- 
pense of forty millions a-year, in order to save a nook 
of waste territory not worth as many pence in fee simple. 
Such ideas were then extremely plausible with a large 
portion of the people; and two nations would be seen 


maintaining great armies and navies against each otiicr; 
each fearing that, if he were unarmed, the other might 
fall upon him. France and England might have each 
saved at least fifteen millions a-year, if they could have 
been mutually sure that they neither inclined to go to 
war, which in reality proved to have been the case with 
both many years afterwards, 

While public war was generally regarded as right and 
proper, it is not surprising that private persons who 
happened to quarrel should have thought themselves 
entitled to settle their disputes by fighting. A man 
who had been insulted by another, was expected by so- 
ciety to go out toa retired place and fight that person 
with pistols, although he might be quite unskilled in 
the use of the weapon, while the other was the reverse. 
He was to seek for satisfaction by exposing himself to 
a chance of being shot through the heart, while the 
aggressor was exposed to no worse fate. And it did 
accordingly happen, in many instances, that a poor 
gentleman who had been assailed with bad words, or 
wounded by calumny, was slain in an attempt to bring 
his injurer to account, the said injurer escaping quite 
free, except that he had to submit to have his innocence 
pronounced by a jury of his countrymen. There might 
now be some doubt that any custom so unreasonable 
had existed even in that age, if it were not substan- 
tiated by incontestable evidence in the national archives, 
It further appears that, when any man was so poor- 
spirited as to decline fighting, however trifling might 
be the cause of dispute, he was made miserable by the 
contempt of society. The people acknowledged * Thou 
shalt not kill’ as a divine command; but they practi- 
cally told their neighbour, ‘If you do not take your 
chance of killing or being killed, we will hunt you out 
from amongst us.’ 

A strange custom of that age was to use artificial 
liquors of an intoxicating quality. It had come down 
from antiquity, and was much modified by the progress 
of reason, but still held great sway over mankind. 
Gentlemen would continue at table after dinner, in 
order to drink more or less of these liquors, and poor 
people were wont to resort to houses called taverns and 
beer shops in order to indulge in the same manner, 
The professed object was to exhilarate their spirits and 
promote social feeling; but it was merely a bad old 
custom, which the people at length found it better en- 
tirely to abandon. While it lasted, men were accus- 
tomed to drink to each other’s healths, although every 
particle they took tended to derange their stomachs, 
and consequently to injure their own health. It was 
also customary to select a particular person distin- 
guished for some merit, and pronounce an oration over 
him, full of such flatteries as no man could then address 
to another in private without being thought guilty of 
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cluded, the company would toss off a glass of liquor, 
by way of expressing thcir wishes for his welfare. It 
was then expected that he would stand up and disclaim 
all the merits attributed to him, for modesty demanded 
no less at his hands; and the whole company would sit 
with apparent delight, istening to a contradiction of 
everything they had sain or approved of formerly. But 
indeed liquor so affected “he brains of men, that nothing 
but absurdity could be expected from it. Its effects 
were worst amongst the humbler class of people. They 
sometimes spent so much of their earnings upon liquor, 
that they and their families could hardly obtain the 
common necessaries of life. And what is strange, the 
poorer any man was, the more disposed was he to re- 
sort to drink, notwithstanding its being a costly article. 
Some pictures of that age, and certain portions of its 
poetical literature, convey a striking idea of the extent 
to which the madness of drinking was carried. Men, 
under the influence of liquor, would reel to and fro, and 
fall into gutters and ditches, and beat their wives and 
tender little ones. In short, it depraved all who were 
addicted to it. It was the ruin of hundreds of thou- 
sands every year; and murders, and almost every infe- 
rior crime, continually flowed from it. At length a 
few bold philanthropists determined to attempt a reform. 
They lectured, wrote, and argued for the disuse of 
liquor with the greatest zeal, and, what was best of 
all, they abjured it themselves. Though much ridi- 
culed at first, they were in time successful, and in the 
course of a single age, the world was corrected out of 
an error which appeared to have been in vogue from the 
dawn of history. Specimens of liquor-measuring ves- 
sels, and of drinking cups and glasses, are to be seen in 
our principal museums. 

The ideas of that age with respect to education were 
extremely curious, so unsuitable do they appear to have 
been to the purpose. Men had then a very indistinct 
idea of what they themselves were. Their notions about 
the constitution of the human mind were of the most 


necessary ope OR considered as possessing one of 
the strongest mar 


to be essential. Still, in many schools, to the 
art of reading English was thought all in For the 
higher classes, who required a better education to dis- 
tinguish them from the mass, it was thought sufficient 
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lessons. It is justly regarded as a curious illustration 
of the barbarism of that age. Another custom was that 
of place-taking. The children were all ranged in a row, 
uppermost places, at same time that they were ex- 
pected to be loving and kind with each other, and 
punished for any exhibition of envy and uncharitable- 
ness. ‘Thus the seeds were sown, at the tenderest age, 
for an after-growth of that selfishness which rendered 
the society of the nineteenth century a scene of conti- 
nual mutual grinding, sharping, and strife. 

In the present age, there is no feature of those remote 
times more difficult to realise than what appertained to 
criminal jurisprudence. The very idea of crime is now 
happily unknown. In our improved social relations, 
any analogous demonstration of a selfish or unregulated 
mind is easily repressed by a little treatment in the 
asylums for mental disease. But in those days, when 
selfishness was the predominant rule of life, there were 
frequent instances of what were called offences; taat is, 
demonstrations of selfishness which society had come to 
consider as inconvenient, and which it therefore wished 
to repress. To effect this end, a frightful system of 
terror was kept up. Offenders were subjected to severe 
punishments, such as imprisonment, banishment, and 
death, it being thought that, when bad men were seen 
thus suffering, others would be prevented from becoming 
bad. The government of that day had immense prisons 
for the reception of culprits—also colonies, to which 
they were consigned as slaves ; and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a man or woman put to death in a public 
place, with legal officers and clergymen standing by 
their sides all the time, while vast multitudes of the 
humbler classes gloated over the butchery, as if it had 
been a spectacle designed for their especial gratification. 
At this very time, the greater part of the community 
would have shrunk from any cruelty deemed wholly 
unnecessary, such as trampling on a worm or killing a 
fly; yet hardly any one but sanctioned the killing of 
human beings in this manner, believing that it was un- 
avoidably necessary for preserving life and property. 
We thus see what strange things custom and the tyrant’s 

necessity, will induce tender hearts to consent to. 
t would be painful to dwell longer on such a subject. 
With the conclusion of the dark ages in the twentieth 
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sorts of plans for making sensual life more 
Some men realised enormous sums of wealth, the most 
of which was employed in establishing means of accu- 
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character of the subject to be treated, they could not be | century, vanished the last vestige of a system which had 
expected to treat it well. One very prevalent notion | only reacted for evil throughout thousands of years. 
was, that to learn to read one’s own tongue was educa-| A perusal of the newspapers of that age, copies of 
tion. The English language was then written in a| which have been carefully preserved, would serve better 
manner which now could only excite ridicule, there being | than anything else to convey a due sense of the cha- 
no sort of systematic relation between the pronunciation | raeter of the time, ‘its form and pressure.’ We see strong 
and the opelling. Consequently, there were great and | traces of the zeal and success with which mechanical, 
|| unnecessary difficulties in the way of learning it, and he | labour-saving, and money-making improvements were 
who could spell well—that is, who had overcome this un- | followed out. The wits of men appear to have been 
read English, or even to possess the art of writing it, 
was not education. To understand it also was now seen | mulating still more.» Luxury and refinement were 
carried to an extreme in some quarters. On the other 
hand, vast numbers of persons, chiefly resident in large 
towns, had sunk into a degree of misery which was 
unknown in earlier and more barbarous times. Society 
as if polarised, the rich being unprecedentedly 
ur and the poor unprecedentedly poor. A few strides . 
for would have conducted the philanthropic inquirer from q 
i or the portals of the superb millionaire, to the stifling 
' should become tolerable members of society, or acquire | higher circles displayed a delicacy, and in many 
I any fair share of knowledge. Nor were the plans | cases a parity, such as had not previously been known, j 
| adopted for conducting schools more rational. The . B 
j to their tasks was the rod or scourge, which never 
} to be applied to the backs of all dunces. There is still 
preserved in the British Museum a board said to have j 
presented a three thongs, being the instrument 
| employed in compelling the boys to learn their unsuitable 
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and animated by but one ruling spirit—the spirit of 
self—was accustomed to speak of itself as a civilised 
age, and to look back with pity upon such times 
as those of the Plantagenets and Tudors. It was, in- 


amongst those delusive notions which mankind have in | shop 


all ages conceived for their own 


THE STORY OF ROSA GOVONA. 


the use of her needle, in which she showed great skill, 
combined with the most remarkable industry. Being 
of a reflecting mind, she took no delight in those plea- 
sures and frivolous amusements which too often engage 
the female heart. Confiding in the resources of an active 
and benevolent nature, she wished for no companions 
save those of misfortune, and for no recompense save 
the blessing of Heaven. 


But the little house in which the young girls dwelt 
soon attracted the attention of all the dissolute young 
men of the place, who were for ever seeking after ad- 


wish for ever to abide by the old forms and regula- 
tions which governed the actions of their ancestors. 
They could not divest themselves of a mean suspicion 
that all was not right, and many of the citizens observed 
Rosa with much curiosity, and began to whisper all 
manner of things to her prejudice. Thus this retreat 
of industry and virtue became the object of the most 
malignant calumnies, and the good Ross saw herself the 
subject of impertinent inquiries, of rumours the most 
vexatious, of suspicions the most unjust. But the wise 


fal in their endeavours to injure her character; but 


. | these new obstacles served only to redouble the ardour 


of Rosa, and to raise her courage. There were now 
about seventy young women in the house, all of whom 
worked in common with herself to procure an honest 


exertions in extending the association, and her wisdom 
in superintending the affairs of the community, created 
an asylum for poor and indigent females. The more she 
considered the utility of her institution, the greater 
became her desire to extend the benefits which such an 
asylum presented. ‘How man and destitute 
beings,’ thought she, ‘ must there be in a large and popu- 
lous city, who are ved of all means of procuring an 
honest livelihood.’ with this idea, and relying 
entirely on the sanctity of her mission, she to 
Turin in the year 1755. Arrived in the capital of Sar- 
dinia, she asked the use of a building suitable for the 
carrying out of her intentions, and obtained from the 
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and restored to righteous feelings the want that growled | and courageous girl, fully assured in the purity of her 
with rage and despair, was expended in frantic attempts 
at its own increase, and in frivolities which could not | cretion, and sense to calumny. The truth could not 
be The finest natures, which could have | remain long doubtful; Rosa soon gained the applause of 
to the most beneficial results upon those less | the virtuous, and the commune granted her a larger 
fortunately endowed, whom Providence designs to be | house, in the plain of Carrasone, as the’number of her 
their care, sickened with ennui in the pursuit of idle | companions increased daily. This augmented the jea- 
pleasures. In that uneasy system of things, men turned | lousy of her enemies, who had been hitherto unsuccess- 
round upon human nature iteelf, and attributed balf | [a 
the evils they suffered to the increase of the population ; 
And yet this age, which was full of ignorance and error, 
large enough to accommodate the number of workwomen, 
deed, an improvement upon those times; but to us who | she solicited the commune to grant her another still 
live under circumstances so different that we can hardly | larger habitation. The municipal body, to show their 
eS eee ee ee it sets | sense of her exertions in the cause of virtue, voluntaril 
forth to be an age of true civilisation must appear her 0 gilt of very andl 
supremely ridiculous, and we only can set them down | ing in the valley of Brao: here she established a work- 
for the manufacture of woollen articles. 
cS g tion. excellent Rosa, who was now about —— 
years of age, had at this period, by her indomi per- ; 
| severance, triumphed over all obstacles; and by her 
A urrTTLe before the middle of the last century, there 
resided at Mondovi, a city in Italy, a young girl called 
Rosa Govona. Left an orphan at an early age, she had 
no other apparent means of earning a livelihood than 
| 
priests of the Oratory of St Philip several capacious 
rooms. Some chairs, tables, and different articles of 
Whilst Rosa was thus living and labouring by herself, 
she happened to meet with a young girl who had lost | createst delight; and thus established, with some of 
both her parents, and who had no means of supporting | her companions, in the capital city of the kingdom, 
herself in an honest manner. No sooner did the good | she resolutely set about prosecuting the objects of her 
Rosa become acquainted with the sad story of the dis- 
tressed girl, than she generously stretched forth her novelty soon engaged atten 
re Boe Beans ‘Come and live with me,’ she said; | Of the citizens : they saw, and, what is more astonishing 
Y UP; | factory, soon became the talk of the whole city. At 
and, above all, you shall live honestly by the work of | this period, Charles Emanuel IIL, having established on 
your hands.’ When she had thus made a commence- a firm gave 
ment, others joined her, and she soon congregated round | himself up entirely to paternal administration of 
her a society of young girls, all equally poor, and, by ar As a protector ee ages accorded 
the most assiduous application, procured the necessaries | to t Rosa some houses w formerly 
of life for them all. el omy a religious establishment. Rosa installed 
herself here, increased the number of her companions, 
and greatly extended the branches of labour to which 
years after this, by order of the same prince, the 
ventures of some kind or other. They began by follow- manufactures carried on by Rosa were properly orga- 
ing them whenever they left the house; but the young | nised, and registered by the magistrates of commerce ;~ _ 
women silently repulsed all their impertinences, and | and regulations were drawn up for the government of 
even forced them, after some time, to blush at their | the institution, which now received the name of Rosines 
: conduct. The house incurred, also, the displeasure of | (‘fom that of the foundress), and above the princi 
: ra entrance was inscribed the following words, addressed 
7 those old people, who, considering all innovations | Rosa to her first companions—' You shall live honestly 
(whether of a beneficial character or not) as dangerous, by the work of your hands.’ 
§ divest of a desire to extend its blessings still 
. 4 further. She had left an establishment at Mondovi, and 
she wished row to form similar ones at other populous 
places. With this end in view, she visited several pro- 
7 women who were desirous of finding a decent means 
subsistence, and founded asylums at Novare, Fossano, 
; Savigliano, Saluces, Chieri, and St Damiano d'Asti, all 
of them towns of considerable note and population. These 
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were provided with the necessary materials for work, 
and every other want was generously supplied by the 
excellent Rosa. 

She lived twenty-two years after quitting her native 
city, during all of which period she was engaged in work, 
labouring unceasingly for the establishment of her eight 
institutions, and providing asylums for the sustenance 
both of the bodies and souls of the unfortunate of her 
sex. On the 28th February 1776, this excellent woman 
expired, in the midst of her sorrowing pupils, being 
quite worn out, not with age, but fatigues. Her me- 
mory was held in the greatest veneration, as well by 
those, many of whom she had rescued from misery and 
idleness, if not from the depths of sin and shame, and 
rendered good and useful members of society, as by 
all classes of the Sardinian subjects who had expe- 
rienced the benefits arising from her exertions, and 
who knew how to applaud, and take example from the 
virtue of a simple maiden, who, from the lowest condi- 
tion of poverty, had raised, by her wisdom and virtue, a 
monument in the hearts of all well-disposed and charit- 
able persons. 

In the establishment of Rosines are received all in- 
digent young girls, of from thirteen to twenty years of 
age, who have no means of subsistence, but who are 
qualified for manual labour. ‘You shall live honestly 
by the work of your hands’—such is the fundamental 
rule and the base of the establishments of Rosines, 
which rule is never perverted. All the means of sub- 
sistence are derived from the labour of the young girls; 
and the resources for the support of the aged and in- 
firm members are procured from the work of their more 
youthful companions. ‘The establishment at Turin is 
a centre of manufactures, and so are the other afiiliated 
houses, all of which flourish at the present time, with 
the exception of that at Novare, which was closed when 
that city became part of the kingdom of Italy, and 
which has never been re-opened since. To avoid all 
interference with the manufacturers elsewhere, Rosa 
ordained that all connected with the different establish- 
ments should be at the charge of each, and that all 
should correspond with the principal institution at 
Turin, which should exercise a surveillance over the 
others, and be considered as the centre of their opera- 
tions, 

The arts and manufactures carried on by the Rosines 
are as varied as the taste of woman can make them. 
After receiving the raw material, the whole operations 
from first to last are carried on by them. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, all silken articles. ‘The cocoons of the silk-worm 
are purchased at the proper season; these are divided 
by the hands of the Rosines, and the silk is then spun, 
and undergoes every other preparation necessary, before 
it is delivered into the hands of the weavers. ‘The most 
beautiful stuffs, gros de Naples, levantines, satins, &c. 
are thus fabricated, and more particularly ribbons, for 
the manufacture of which there are more than twenty 
looms. These ribbons are of excellent quality, and 
really beautiful. Those silken stuffs, the fabrication 
of which requires a frequent change of machine, are 
never made by the Rosines, as in other manufactories, 
because in that case, and in every change of fashion, 
they would be obliged to introduce people from without 
into the house. But all that is really convenient and 
useful may be found in their warehouses at almost any 
time. Linen is also fabricated in these institutions, 
particularly table-cloths; but this species of work is 
very laborious to young women, and consequently there 
are not many employed in it. A large number are 
likewise occupied in the manufacture of cotton articles : 
the raw material being hased by the Rosines, it is 
then transformed into all kinds of goods. ‘The woollen 
factory is at Chieri, because at Turin it would interfere 
greatly with the silk trade. This establishment is 
complete in all its arrangements, the wool being here 
scoured, carded, spun, and woven entirely by the 
Rosines, who fabricate cloths of every quality from it. 

As may be supposed, there are many industrious 


Rosines employed in the article of embroidery. In 
fact, in this particular branch the Rosines have ac- 
quired as much perfection as can possibly be obtained 
by the industry of women. A new species of manu- 
facture has lately been introduced into the establish- 
ments, namely, that of gold thread for the fabrication of 
lace: this is a most beautiful article, and particularly 
adapted for church ornaments. All the habiliments of 
the clergy are made in these institutions. 

Our readers will no doubt be curious to know by what 
means the young women contrive to dispose of their 
various goods, in order to cover the outlay, and to gain 
a profit on the raw material. This is managed in the 
following simple manner :—Each establishment acts, as 
we have said, as a centre of manufacture—as a great 
commercial depét; and each of them has a magazine or 
shop attached to it, in which the handiwork of the 
Rosines is sold by persons in the employment of the 
institution, 

All the cloths necessary for the army are purchased 
by the government from the warehouses of the Rosines. 
They not only fabricate the cloth itself, but also every 
other article of ornamental attire, and skilful tailors are 
employed by them to cut out the different coat pieces, 
which are then perfected by the Rosines, and delivered 
to the government all ready to be put on by the sol- 
diers. Besides this, the inhabitants of Turin, and even 
the tradesmen themselves, are glad to make their pur- 
chases at the institution, because here they are sure to 
get everything good and cheap. 

In this manner, then, the institutions are never in 
want of employment, and a considerable profit is gene- 
rally left after deducting all the expenses of the diffe- 
rent establishments. That at Turin alone brings in a 
sum of 1.3,333, 6s. 8d. per annum; it contains three 
hundred females, amongst. whom there are about fifty 
aged or infirm inmates, who in consequence are charge- 
able to the community. ‘I visited this remarkable in- 
stitution,’ says Signior Sacchi, ‘thanks to the kindness 
of a worthy ecclesiastic who presided over its adminis- 
tration. He accompanied me round the different apart- 
ments, which contained many young females animated 
by the holy ardour of labour. With an air of quiet 
content, the girls were engaged in their several tasks, 
all apparently animated with an anxiety like that which 
a mother displays when labouring with her children 
for their common subsistence. Six mistresses and a 
matron preside over the different workrooms, and the 
institution is frequently visited by one of the ladies of 
honour to the queen (of Sardinia), bearing the commands 
of her majesty, who gives her special protection to the 
industrious girls. 

‘Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its de- 
tails, founded by the exertions of a poor woman; so 
true is it that Providence frequently, from the smallest 
origin, produces the greatest results. The story of Rosa 
Govona serves to prove in what way, without saddling 
any expense upon the citizens, and without donations 
or legacies, so vast a scheme of labour may be brought 
to a successful termination. In a little chapel adjoining 
the work-rooms, I read the following monumental in- 
scription:—“ Here repose the remains of Rosa Govona 
de Mondovi, who from her youth consecrated herself to 
God, for whose glory she founded in her country, in this 
city, and divers others, retreats for unfortunate young 
females, in order to lead them to serve God, and gave 
them excellent rules, to attach them to piety and labour. 
During her administration of more than thirty years, 
she gave constant proofs of an admirable charity and 
an indomitable perseverance. She passed to the life 
eternal the 28th day of February, in the year 1776, and 
of her age the 60th. The children recognise in her their 
mother and benefactress, and consecrate this monument 
to her memory.” 

‘Humble words these, when one considers the good 
which has been done, and the benefits which these in- 
stitutions still continue to confer upon the country, 
and for which Rosa merits the highest eulo- 
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giums. I was deeply affected, especially when I con- 
sidered that the good Rosa Govona had as yet received 
no place amongst the list of the benefactors of the human 
race.’ May this little paper make her known as she de- 
serves to be. 


THE LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


Scarcety a book of eastern travel has been issued for 
the last twenty years, but has contained some notice of 
the singular character whose name appears at the head 
of this article. Her career was at once brilliant, eccen- 
tric, and sad. Born of parentage as illustrious for ex- 
traordinary talent as for high rank, she appears to have 
inherited a degree of natural ability which falls to the 
lot of few women. As the niece and associate of the 
great statesman William Pitt, she possessed, in the early 
part of her career, an indirect influence over the des- 
tinies of the British empire; yet she ended her days 
immured in an almost deserted habitation on Mount 
Lebanon. The course of events, and the imperiously- 
unbending disposition, which gradually transferred her 
from the dazzling halls of. a splendid court, and the 
political intrigues of Downing Street, to voluntary exile 
and solitude in Palestine, deserve, from their unusual 
nature, to be called a romance. 

Materials for a complete biography of the Lady Hester 
Stanhope do not exist; but from the scattered notices 
of travellers, and from a work recently published by her 
medical attendant,* such an outline may be drawn up 
as will prove interesting and instructive. 

Hester Lucy—eldest daughter of Charles, third Earl 
Stanhope, and of Hester, daughter of William Pitt, first 
Earl of Chathamt—was born on the 12th March 1776. 
Her father rendered himself famous by his mechanical 
inventions; amongst which are the ‘ Stanhope’ printing- 
press, a monochord for tuning musical instruments, a 
calculating machine, a method of securing buildings 
against fire, besides many minor contrivances. By 
the extreme republicanism of his political opinions, he 
gained another sort of celebrity. All the trappings 
and conveniences of rank he at one time summarily 
abolished: he put down his carriages, and caused his 
armorial bearings to be erased from his furniture and 
plate. 

Some of his talents, with much of his eccentricity, 
descended to his daughter; but her opinions, when she 
was of an age to form them, were directly opposed to 
her father’s: so far from leaning towards democracy, 
she was a slave to aristocratic notions. At an early 
age she showed great ingenuity. When two years old, 
she states, during one of her conversations with her 
physician—‘ I made a little hat. You know there was a 
kind of straw hat with the crown taken out, and in its 
stead a piece of satin was put in, all puffed up. Well, 
I made myself a hat like that; and it was thought 
such a thing for a child of two years old to do, that my 
grandpapa had a little paper box made for it, and had 
it ticketed with the day of the month and my age.’ 
The solicitude of Earl Chatham, the most eminent 
politician the country ever saw, about a child and its 
toy-hat, deserves notice, as one of the amiable little 


~ * Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by herself in 
conversations with her physician. In 3 vols, Colburn: London. 
1845. 

+ The Earl Stanhope was twice married; Hester Lucy, Griselda, 
and Lucy Rachel, were the produco of his first marriage. Ilis 
second wife, Louisa, niece of the Marquis of Buckingham, brought 
him Philip Henry, the present Earl Stanhope, Charles Banks, a 
major in the army, who was killed at Corunna with the unfortu- 
nate Sir John Moore, and James Hamilton, who died in 1825. 


doings of great men. The anecdote makes a pleasing 
pendant to the story of another remarkable politician 
—Henry Quatre, who was not ashamed to be caught 
playing at leap-frog with his little children. 

Lady Hester was scarcely eight years of age when that 
love of enterprise which afterwards so much distinguished 
her was first evinced. Just before the Revolution, the 
French ambassador, Comte d’Adhémar, was a guest at 
her father’s mansion at Chevening, near Seven Oaks, in 
Kent. ‘There was such a fuss with the fine footmen 
with feathers in their hats, and the count’s bows and 
French manners, and I know not what, that, a short 
time afterwards, when I was sent to Hastings with the 
governess and my sisters, nothing would satisfy me but 
I must go and see what sort of a place France was. So 
I got into a boat one day unobserved, that was floating 
close to the beach, let loose the rope myself, and off I 
went. Yes, doctor, I literaty pushed a boat off, and meant 
to go, as I thought, to France. Did you ever hear of 
such a mad scheme?’ Her juvenile ladyship failed in 
getting much nearer to France than the Hastings beach; 
but how she got ashore again is not stated; though 
we suppose in safety. Hier masculine tastes may be 
judged of from her confession that she ‘ played at horses’ 
at Chevening, performing the part of driver, whilst once, 
at least, Mr Abercrombie, late Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was the ‘ wheeler.’ Whocompleted the team, 
we cannot ascertain: men, perhaps, who have risen to 
equaleminence. That she was an imperious little per- 
sonage, there can be no doubt; for from her eariy girl- 
hood she obtained and exercised a vast degree of com- 
mand over her sisters. ‘'They never came to me when 
I was in my room, without sending first to know whether 
I would see them.’ ’ 

These traits of Lady Hester’s childhood—cleverness, 
enterprise, and love of power and rule—grew with 
her growth, and strengthened with her strength. To 
put a well-known proverb into the feminine gender— 
‘the girl was mother to the woman ;’ for it will be seen 
that there occurred no single incident in her after life, 
the first cause of which is not to be traced to one or 
other of these characteristics, or to a romantic rather 
than a useful degree of benevolence, which formed a 
prominent feature in her disposition. 

Her education, with that of her sisters, was solely 
conducted by governesses. Her mother died when Lady 
Hester was only four years old, and Lord Stanhope mar- 
ried again some ten months afterwards. So little share 
did the earl and countess take in the management of 
the girls, or in their progress in the schoolroom, ‘ that,’ 
remarked Lady Hester, ‘if Lucy met her stepmother 
in the streets, she should not have known her. Why, 
my father once followed to our own door in London a 
woman who happened to drop her glove, which he picked 
up. It was our governess; but, as he had never seen 
her in the house, he did not know her in the street.’ In 
those days the intellectual accomplishments taught to 
young ladies were much more limited than at present, 
whilst their physical culture was carried on by means 
not very dissimilar to some of the milder modes of tor- 
ture employed by the Spanish Inquisition. Back-stays, 
spine-boards, and foot-stocks, were then the implements 
in use to force the natural graces of the female form into 
what were supposed to be ‘ figures.’ From these 
punishments, Lady Hester had her share of suffering ; 
but, notwithstanding, she grew up to be one of 
finest women of her time. She was tall, well-propor- 
tioned, and possessed so exquisite a complexion, that 
at five paces’ distance the sharpest eye could not dis- 
tinguish her pearl necklace from her skin. Her head, 
seen in front, was a perfect oval; her cheeks presented 
a fine contour, rounding off towards the neck: her 
eyes were large, and of a grayish blue. ‘The effect of 
her tout ensemble was commanding and striking. ‘When 
you first came out,’ said Sir Sydney Smith to her, 
* you entered the room in your pale shirt, exciting our 


admiration by your magnificent and majestic fi 
‘The roses i lilies were blended in your face, and the 
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ineffable smiles of your countenance diffused happiness 
around you.’ Lady Hester’s own criticism on herself is 
perhaps more characteristic of the describer than the de- 
scribed. Lord Hertford had been praising her attrac- 
tions, ‘ but,’ she answered, ‘ he is deceived if he thinks 
Iam handsome, for I know Iam not. If you were to 
take every feature in my face, and put them, one by 
one, on the table, there is not a single one would bear 
examination. The only thing is, that, put together, and 
lighted up, they look well enough. It is homogeneous 
ugliness, and nothing more.’ This self-judgment was 
scarcely correct ; for, from the time she made her appear- 
ance in society, to the death of her Wncle, William Pitt, 
Lady Hester was the reigning beauty and wit of the 
court of George III. ‘ Her mien,’ says her biographer, 
‘was majestic; her address eminently graceful; in her 
conversation, when she pleased, she was enchanting ; 
when she meant it, dignified; at all times eloquent. 
She was excellent at mimicry, and upon all ranks of life. 
She had more wit and repartee, perhaps, than falls to 
the lot of most women. She was courageous, morally 
and physically so; undaunted, and proud as Lucifer.’ 
Lady Hester took the earliest opportunity of leaving 
her father’s roof. She went to live with her maternal 
uncle, William Pitt, then prime minister; and her 
residence with him forms the most brilliant part of her 
eareer. To show how highly her talents were estimated 
by Pitt, he allowed her unreserved liberty of action in 
state matters: the consequence was, that people who 
had favours to ask, or intrigues to forw 
if possible, to gain over Lady Hester first. But in 
this they were generally foiled; for soon acquiring a 
vast insight into human nature, she could turn that 
knowledge to account to its utmost extent, and in the 
minutest trifles. Pitt would say to her in the trouble- 
some times of his power, ‘I have plenty of good diplo- 
matists, but they are none of them military men; and 
I have plenty of good officers, but not one of them is 
worth sixpence in the cabinet. If you were a man, 
Hester, I would send you on the continent with 60,000 
men, and give you carte blanche ; and I am sure that 
not one of my plans would fail, and not one soldier 
would go with his shoes unblacked; meaning,’ added 
her ladyship, ‘that my attention would embrace every 
duty that belongs to a general and a corporal—and so it 
would, doctor.’ This, indeed, was most true of her; for, 
to an almost inordinate love of rule, Lady Hester added 
an invincible propensity to teach people what they 
ought to do. She would have been one of the most 
inveterate givers of advice ever heard of, had not her 
counsels been usually delivered more in the spirit of 
commands, 
Her domiciliation with Pitt afforded her oe 
nities of observing the excess of occupation to which a 
ier is doomed. ‘ People little knew what he had to 
tt Up at eight in the morning, with people enough 
to see for a week, obliged to talk all the time he was at 
breakfast, and receiving first one, then another, until 
four o'clock; then eating a mutton- hurrying off 
to the house, and there badgered compelled to 
speak and waste his lungs until two or three in the 
morning!—who could stand it? After this, heated as 
he was, and having eaten nothing, ina manner of speak- 
ing, all day, he would sup with Dundas, Huskisson, 
Rose, Mr Long (all these gentlemen were officials of the 
government), and such persons, and then go to bed to 
get three or four hours’ sleep, and to renew the same 
thing the next day, and the next, and the next.’ Even 
when the unfortunate prime minister got to rest, it was 
often broken. Frequently he was ‘roused from his 
sleep (for he was a good sleeper) with a despatch from 
Lord Melville ; then down to Windsor; then, if he had 
half an hour to spare, trying to swallow something. 
Scarcely up next morning, when tat-tat-tat—twenty or 
thirty people one after another, and the horses walking 
before the door from two till sunset, waiting for him. 
It was to kill a man—it was murder!’ In this 
hard work servants necessarily shared. ‘He had 


four grooms who died of consum: 
obliged to ride so hard after him; they drank, 

caught cold, and so ruined their constitutions.’ Con- 
nected with one of these servants, Lady Hester told 
a very interesting anecdote, showing the solicitude both 
her uncle and herself showed towards their domestics. 
The groom she spoke of fell, like his fellows, a victim 
to a pulmonary complaint, and ‘ was placed at Knights- 
bridge, and then sent to the seaside. oo 
speaking of him, said to me, “ The poor , lam 
afraid, is very bad; I have been thinking of a way to 
give him a little consolation. I suspect is in love 
with Mary, the housemaid; for, one morning early, I 
found them talking closely together, and she was co- 
vered with blushes. Couldn’t you contrive, without 
hurting his fe@lings, to get her to attend on him in his 
iliness?” Accordingly, soon after, when he was about 
to set off for Hastings, I went to see him. “ Have you 
nobody,” I asked him, “whom you would like to go to 
the seaside with yeohsgey? sister or your mother?” 
“No, thank you, my lady.” “There is the still-room 
maid, would you like her?” “Ah, my lady, she has a 
great deal to do, and is always wanted.” m one to 
another I at last mentioned , and I saw I had hit 
on the right person; but, however, he only observed 
he should like to see her before he went. Mary was 
therefore sent to him; and the result of their conver- 
sation was, that he told her he would marry her if he 
recovered, or leave her all he had if he died; which he 


According to Lady Hester, the duties of prime minis- 
ters are uently less grave than they are vulgarly 
supposed. ‘Most simple persons,’ writes Dr M., ‘ima- 
gine that prime ministers of such a country as England, 
when promoted to so elevated a station, are only moved 
by the noble ambition of their country’s good; and, 
from the first moment to the last, are ever pondering on 
the important measures that may best te it.” He 
then relates an anecdote to correct s erroneous no- 
tions. There was, it seems, a Mr Rice, who had been 
a mattre dhdtel in Mr Pitt's family, and who, having 
been employed by the Duchess of Rutland to arrange a 
grand féte on her son’s coming of age, attracted her 
grace’s admiration his ‘pretty eyes,’ which she 
voted to be ‘ too for a kitchen.’ This was the 
man whose interests took precedence of all other ques- 
tions in the newly-appointed premier’s mind. 

* The very first g Mr Pitt did,’ said Lady Hester, 
‘after coming into office the second time, was to pro- 
vide for Mr Rice, We were at Street, 
and everything was in disorder. I was in the drawing- 
room; Mr Pitt, I believe, had dined out. When he 
came home, “ Hester,” said he, “we must think of our 
dear, good friend Rice. I have desired the list to be 
brought to me to-morrow morning, and we will see 
what suits him.” “I think we had better see now,” I 
“Oh no; it is too late now.” “Not at all,” I 


to go to the Treasury 
*On examining it, I found 
i I then sent for Rice. 


managed, | did. 


= 
| 
| 
he list. 
aces for which he 
| “Rice,” said I, 
; “here are three places to be filled up. One is a place 
in the Treasury, where you may fag on, and, by the 
time you are forty-five or fifty, you may be master of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand pounds, There is an- 
other will bring you into contact with poor younger sons 
of nobility: you will be invited out, get tickets for the j 
opera, ro | may make yourself a fine gentleman. The 
third is in the customs: there you must fag a great 
deal; but you will make a great deal of money. It isa 
searcher’s place.” 
/ ‘Rice, after considering a while, said, “As for the 
Treasury, that will not suit me, my lady; for I must 
your iyship mentioned will throw me out my 
/ sphere: I am not fit for fine folks; and, if you please, 
had rather take the third.” So the very next morning 
| I got all his papers signed.’ 
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Such is the anecdote, which, after all, has a benevolent 
aspect; and there are many things in these volumes which 
- an amiable impression of Mr Pitt’s character; indeed 

y Hester affirmed that nobody ever knew or esti- 
mated it rightly. ‘ His views,’ she asserted, ‘ were abused 
and confounded with the narrow projects of men who 
never could comprehend them ; his fidelity to his master 
was never Never was there such a disin- 
terested man; he invariably refused every bribe, and 
declined every present that was offered to him. Those 
which came to him from abroad he left to rot in the 
customhouse ; and some of his servants, after quitting 
his service, knowing he never inquired about them — J 
more, went and claimed things of this sort: for 
Pitt would read the letter, and think no more about it. 
I could name those who have pictures hanging in their 
rooms—pictures by Flemish masters of great value— 

in this way. 

* Mr Pitt used to say of Lord Carrington, when he 
saw him unable to eat his dinner in comfort, because he 
had a letter to write to his steward about some estate 
or another—* Voila l'embarras de richesses :” but when he 
heard of some generous action done by a wealthy man— 
“There’s the pleasure of being rich,” he would cry. He 
did not pretend to despise wealth, but he was not a 
slave to it, as will be seen by the following anecdotes :— 

* At one time a person was empowered by his city 
friends to settle on him L.10,000 a-year, in order to 
render him independent of the favour of the king, and 
of everybody, upon condition (as they expressed it) that 
he would stand forth to save his country. The offer 
was made through me, and I said I would deliver the 
message, but was afraid the answer would not be such 
as they wished. Mr Pitt in fact refused it, saying he 
was much flattered by their nee of his conduct, but 
that he could accept nothing of the sort. 

*Yet these people,’ added Lady Hester, ‘were not, as 
you might at first suppose, disinterested in their offer : 

judged them to be otherwise. For if it had been to 
the man, and not to some hopes of gain they had by 
him, would they not, after his death, have searched out 
those he esteemed as angels, and have honoured his 
memory by enriching those he loved so much? [alluding 
to herself and brothers.] But no—they thought if Mr 
Pitt retired from public affairs, the country and its com- 
merce would go to ruin, and they, as great city men, 
would be the losers ; whereas, by a few thousand pounds 
given away handsomely, if they got him to take an ac- 
tive part in the government, they would in turn put 
vast riches into their own purses, and make a handsome 
profit out of their patriotism.’ She added, ‘ There are 
no public philanthropists in the city. 

* I recollect once a hackney-coach en & to the 
door, out of which got four men: doctor, t had a 
gold box with them as big as that’ (and she held her 
hands nearly a foot apart to show the size of it), ‘ con- 
taining L.100,000 in bank-notes. They had found out 
the time when he was alone, and made him an offer of 
it. It was all interest that guided them, but they pre- 
tended it was patriotism—rich merchants, who were to 
get a pretty penny by the job. He very politely thanked 
them, and returned the present. 

* I was once in the city at an Irish linen warehouse— 
very rich people, but such a nasty place—so dark! You 
know those narrow streets. They offered to buy Holl- 
wood for him, pay his debts, and make him independent 
of the king, if he would contrive to take office ; for he 
was out at the time. I mentioned it to him, as I thought 
it my duty to do so; but he would not listen to any such 


. n I think of the ingratitude of the English na- 
tion to Mr Pitt, for all his personal sacrifices and dis- 
interestedness, for his life wasted in the service of his 
country !'—Here Lady Hester’s emotions got the better 
of her, and she burst into tears. After alluding to the 
work he had to perform, she condescended to minute 

; such, for instance, as the following :— 

‘Latterly, Mr Pitt used to suffer a great from 


the cold in the House of Commons; for he complained 
that the wind cut through his silk stockings. I re- 
member one day I had on a large tippet and muff of very 
fine fur: the tippet covered my shoulders, and came 
down in a point behind. “What is this, Hester?” said 
Mr Pitt; “something Siberian? Can’t you command 
some of your slaves—for you must recollect, Griselda, 
Hester has slaves without number, who implicitly obe 

her orders” (this was addressed to Gri Jaa and Mr 
Tickell, who were present)—* can’t you command some 


of your slaves to introduce the fashion of wearing muffs . 


and tippets into the House of Commons? I could then 
pe my feet on the muff, and throw the tippet over my 
nees and round my legs.”’ 

It appears that Mr Pitt was far from being so insen- 
sible as was supposed to the fascinations of female 
society. He was even anxious to have married, and we 
have here a curious story of an attachment he had 
formed with that view to the daughter of a peer; but, 
if we are to believe what Lady Hester reports of his 
feelings, he abstained from marriage that he might have 
nothing to interfere with the duty he owed to his king 
and country. Lady Hester Stanhope’s personal sympathy 
for her own sex does not seem to have been equal to that 
of her great patron and relative. Dr M. soon found 
reason to repent of bringing his wife within her influence, 
and most married travellers found it impossible to 
get access at Syria to her with theirs. Lady Hester 
Stanhope seems, however, to have felt deeply for the 
wrongs of women, particularly those done to the hum- 
bler class of females by aristocratic seducers, whose 
conduct she indignantly exposed, but into which de- 
licacy prevents us from entering; and, as illustrations 
of her argument, she adduced the case of Lady Ha- 
milton and Mrs Jordan. But she felt little sym- 
pathy with the cause of Queen Caroline, notwith- 
standing her decided expression of dislike to George LV. 
himself. It must not be supposed that we concur in all 
her decisions and estimates of character ; for obvious 
reasons, this would be absurd. To Mr Canning her 
ladyship is especially unjust ; and we are told by her 
biographer, that such was her antipathy, she never 
could speak calmly of him, and that his name once 
introduced, was sure to lead to an angry diatribe. She 
confessed, however, that his literary talents were useful 
to Mr Pitt. ‘He was clever,’ said she, ‘and wrote 
well, whilst Mr Pitt could never trust Lord C. to draw 
up an official paper, without having to cross and cor- 
rect half of it.’ 

Some anecdotes relating to her relative Lord Camel- 
ford, the noted duellist, are of an unexpected character: 
—‘ People were very much mistaken about him. His 
ane gge | and the good he did in secret, passes all 

lief. He used to give L.5000 a-year to his lawyer to 
distribute among distressed persons. “ The only con- 
dition 1 enjoin,’ he used to say, “is not to let them 
know who it comes from.” He would sometimes dress 
himself in a jacket and trousers, like a sailor, and go to 
some tavern or alehouse ; and if he fell in with a poor- 
looking person, who had an air of trouble or poverty, 
he would contrive to enter into conversation with him, 
and find out all about him. “Come,” he would say, 
“tell me your story, and I will tell you mine.” He was 
endowed with great penetration, and if he saw that the 
man’s story was true, he would slip fifty or a hundred 
pounds into his hand, with this admoni warning— 
“ Recollect, you are not to speak of this ; if you do, you 
will have to answer for it in a way you don’t like.” 

*I recollect once he was driving me out in his 
curricle, when, at a turnpike-gate, I saw him pay the 
man himself, and take some halfpence in exchange. 
He turned them over two or three times in his hand 
without his glove. Well, thought I, if you like to 
handle dirty copper, it is a strange taste. “Take the 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
roposal. 
: of what he was going to do, he rushed upon the turn- 
pike-man, and seized him by the throat. Of course 
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there was a mob collected in a moment, and the high- 
spirited horses grew so restive, that [ expected nothing 
less than that they would start off with me. In the 
midst of it all, a coach and four came to the gate. 
* Ask what’s the matter,” said a simpering sort of gentle- 
man, putting his head with an air out*of the coach- 
window, to the footman behind. “It’s my Lord Camel- 
ford,” replied the footman. “ You may drive on,” was 
the instant ejaculation of the master, frightened out of 
his senses at the bare apprehension lest his lordship 
should turn to him. 

*The row was soon over, and Lord Camelford re- 
sumed his seat. “I daresay you thought,” he said very 
quietly, “ that I was going to put myself in a passion. 
But the fact is, these rascals have barrels of bad half- 
pence, and they pass them in change to the people who 
go through the gate. Some poor carter, perhaps, has 
nothing but this change to pay for his supper; and 
when he gets to his journey’s end, finds he can’t get 
his bread and cheese. The law, ’tis true, will fine 
them; but how is a poor devil to go to law ?—where 
can he find time? To you and me it would not signify, 
but to the poor it does; and I merely wanted to teach 
these blackguards a lesson, by way of showing them 
that they cannot always play such tricks with impu- 
nity.” 

‘Doctor, you should have seen, when we came back 
again, how humble and cringing the turnpike-man 
was. Lord Camelford was a true Pitt, and, like me, 
his blood fired at a fraud or a bad action.’ 

But the god of her idolatry is, after all, Mr Pitt. Of 
him she never wearied of discoursing; things great and 
little concerning him were to her of equal importance ; 
mude so by the strength of her undying regard. The 
following correction of the current description of Mr 
Pitt’s death is curious. Dr M. happened to observe that 
he had ‘read an account of Mr Pitt’s last moments in 
Gifford’s life of him, and that his dying words, praying 
for forgiveness through the merits of his Redeemer, 
or words to that effect, together with the whole scene of 
his deathbed, appeared, as I thought, too much made 
up, and too formal to be true; leaving the impression 
that the author, and those from whom he gathered his 
information, had considered it a duty to make the close 
of a great man’s life conformable to their religious 
feelings rather than to facts and reality." ‘ Who is 
it that says it of him?’ asked Lady Hester. ‘Dr 
Prettyman and Sir Walter Farquhar.’ ‘ Oh, it’s all 
a lie!’ she replied, rather indignantly. ‘ Dr Pretty- 
man was fast asleep when Mr Pitt died; Sir Walter 
Farquhar was not there; and nobody was present but 
James. I was the last person who saw him except 
James, and I left him about eight o’clock, for I saw him 
struggling as if he wanted to speak, and I did not like 
to make him worse.’ After a short pause, she resumed : 
*What should Mr Pitt make such a speech for, who 
never went to church in his life? Nothing prevented 
his going to church when he was at Walmer; but he 
never even talked about religion, and never brought it 
upon the carpet.’ 

Nor are the reflections that succeed the narrative un- 
suggestive :— 

* When I think of poor Mr Pitt, 1am the more and 
more persuaded that the greater part of mankind are 
not worth the kindness we bestow on them. Never 
did so pure an angel enter upon life as he; but, when 
he died, had he had to begin the world again, he would 
have acted in a very different manner. The baseness 
and ingratitude that he found in mankind were incon- 
ceivable. All the peers that he had made deserted him, 
and half those he had served returned his kindness by 
going over to his enemies. 


* Lord Malmesbury cites Lady M.'s account of Mr Pitt’s last 
words as follows :—‘* Lady M., who saw Sir Walter Farquhar three 
days after Pitt’s death, and received from him an account of his 
last hours, said, that almost the last words he spoke intelligibly 
were these to himself, and more than once repeated" Oh! what 
times! oh! my country !”’ 


‘Then see, doctor, what fortune and luck are! Mr 
Pitt, during his life spent in his country’s service, could 
seldom get a gleam of success to cheer him, whiista 
Liverpool and a Castlereagh have triumphs fall upon 
them in showers. Ol! it makes me sick to think that 
Mr Pitt should have died through hard labour for his 
country; that Lord Melville, so hearty as he was, 
should almost have sunk under it, and should have had 
nothing but difliculties and disappointments; whilst 
such fellows as H. and C., who do not care if the country 
were ruined, provided they kept their places, should 
have nothing but good fortune attend them, as if it were 
the effect of their stupid measures. But, not contented 
with that, they must even bring discredit on his me- 
mory, by attributing to him a line of conduct he never 
pursued. To,think of Canning’s going about and saying 
“This is the glorious system of Pitt!” and the papers 
echoing his words—* This is the glorious system of Pitt!” 
Why, when Louis XVIII. came to England, Mr Pitt 
would not receive him as king, but only as count 
somebody. (I declare I forget what, it made so slight 
an impression on me.) And when I used to say to Mr 
Pitt, “ What does it signify ?—do let him be king if he 
wants it”—* No,” replied Mr Pitt, “I am not fighting 
to re-establish the Bourbons on the throne: only let 
the French have some stable government that we can 
make peace with, that’s all; Iam not going to sacrifice 
the interests of my country to the Bourbons, Hester.”’ 

We cannot quit this part of the subject without 
another extract or so :— 

‘After Mr Pitt’s death, I could not cry for a whole 
month and more. I never shed a tear, until one day 
Lord Melville came to see me; and the sight of his 
eyebrows turned gray, and his changed face, made me 
burst into tears. I felt much better for it after it was 
over. 

‘Mr Pitt’s bust was taken after his death by an 
Italian, named, I think, Tomino—an obscure artist, 
whom I had ruammaged out. ‘This man had offered me 
at one time a bust worth a hundred guineas, and 
prayed me to accept it, in order, as he said, to make his 
name known; I refused it, but recollected him after- 
wards, The bust turned out a very indifferent resem- 
blance ; so, with my own hand, I corrected the defects, 
and it eventually proved a strong likeness. ‘The D. of 
C. happening to call when the artist was at work in my 
room, was so pleased, that he ordered one of a hundred 
guineas for himself, and another to be sent to Windsor. 
F anag was one by this Tomino put into the exhibi- 

ion. 

‘A fine picture in Mr Pitt’s possession represented 
Diogenes with a lantern searching by day for an honest 
man, A person cut out a part of the blank canvas, and 
put in Mr Pitt’s portrait.’ 

The influence which Lady Hester exercised in affairs 
of the highest moment to the interests of this nation, 
at a time when it was placed in most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances by foreign wars and commercial depression, 
proved her to have been a woman of extraordinary 
genius ; though it also showed that her genius was only 
suitable for the circumstances in which it happened to 
be then exercised. This the event proved. When Pitt 
died, and his political opponents came into oflice, her 
ss. reign in Downing Street was of course over; 
and she was obliged to retire into private life—a sphere 
= — her energetic mind was found to be totally un- 

tte 

Scattered over these interesting memoirs, are a few 


passages which, portraying the manners of bygone 


times, show, by comparison with those of the present 
day, what great changes a half century has worked. 
To begin with the education of young ladies. ‘How 
well I recollect what I was made to suffer when I 
was young!’ exclaimed her ladyship to her physician, 
‘and that’s the reason why I have sworn eternal 
warfare against Swiss and French governesses. Na- 
ture forms us in a certain manner, both inwardly and 
outwardly, and it is in vain to attempt to alter it. 
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One governess at Chevening had our backs pinched 
in by boards, that were drawn tight with all the force 
the maid could use; and as for me, they would have 
squeezed me to the size of a puny miss—a thing im- 
possible! My instep, by nature so high that a little 
kitten could walk under the sole of my foot, they used 
to bend down in order to flatten it, although that is 
one of the things that shows my high-breeding. 
‘Nature, doctor, makes us one way, and man is 
always trying to fashionus another. * * But nature 
was entirely out of the question with us: we were left to 
the governesses. Lady Stanhope got up at ten o'clock, 
went out, and then returned to be dressed, if in Lon- 


| don, by the hairdresser; and there were only two in 


London, both of them Frenchmen, who could dress her. 
Then she went out to dinner, and from dinner to the 
opera, and from the opera to parties, seldom returning 
until just before daylight.’ 

Tutors, physicians, and men of science, were not 
allowed to mix so familiarly with the nobility as they 
do in these more enlightened times. ‘ As for tutors, and 
doctors, and such people, if, now-a-days, my lords and my 
ladies walk arm-in-arm with them, they did not do so in 
my time. I recollect an old dowager, to whom I used 
sometimes to be taken to spend the morning. She was 
left with a large jointure and a fine house for the time 
being, and used to invite the boys and girls of my age— 
I mean the age I was then—with their tutors and gover- 
nesses, to come and see her. “How do you do, Dr 
Mackenzie? Lord John, I see, is all the better for his 
medicine. The duchess is happy in having found a 
man of such excellent talents, which are almost too 
great to be confined to the sphere of one family.”— 
“ Such is the nature of our compact, my lady; nor could 
I on any account violate the regulations which so good 
a family has imposed upon me.” “It’s very cold, Dr 
Mackenzie ; I think I increased my rheumatic pains at 
the opera on Saturday night.” “Did you ever try 
Dover's powders, my lady?” He does not, you see, 
tell her to use Dover’s powders; he only says, did you 
ever try them? “Lord John, Lord John, you must 
take care and not eat too much of that strawberry 

rve.” “How do you do, Mr K.?—How do you do, 
Lord Henry? I hope the marchioness is well? She 
looked divinely last night. Did you sce her when she 
was dressed, Mr K.?” “ You will pardon me, my lady,” 
answers the tutor; “Idid indeed see her; but it would 
be presumptuous in me to speak of such matters. I 
happened to take her a map” (mind, doctor, he does 
not say a map of what), “and certainly I did cast my 
eyes on her dress, which was no doubt in the best taste, 
as everything the marchioness does is.” Observe, here 
is no mention of her looks or person. Doctors and 
tutors never presumed formerly to talk about the com- 
plexion, and skin, and beauty of those in whose families 
they lived or found practice. Why, haven't I told you 
over and over again how Dr W—— lost his practice from 
having said that a patient of his, who died, was one of 
the most beautiful corpses he had ever seen, and that 
he had stood contemplating her for a quarter of an hour? 
She was a person of rank, and it ruined him. Even 
his son, who was a doctor too, and had nothing to do 
with it, never could get on afterwards.’ 

Servants were also kept in much better order, accord- 
ing to the ideas of our seniors, than they are at present. 
* There was the groom of the chamber at Mr Pitt’s,’ con- 
tinued Lady Hester; ‘I don’t think I ever held half an 
hour’s conversation with him the whole time he was 
there: he was, however, a man with quite a distin- 

ished look, and ten times more of a gentleman than 

f those who call themselves so. He came in, delivered 
a note or a message with a proper air; and, if I had one 
to send anywhere, I threw it along the table to the end, 
so’ (and here Lady Hester put on one of those—what 
shall I call them ?—queen-like airs which she was fond 
of assuming), ‘or else gave it into his hand, telling 
him, or not telling him—for he could see by looking at 
it—where it was to go. He afterwards married one of 


the maids, and took Thomas’s, or some such named 
hotel, where he was well patronised by the great.’ 

The management of a nobleman’s household is graphi- 
cally deseribed. Speaking of the last day of each year, 
Lady Hester remarked, in reference to the mansion of 
Chevening, at Seven Oaks, in Kent, ‘ To-night in my 
father’s house there used to be a hundred tenants and 
servants sitting down to a good dinner, and dancing and 
making merry. I see their happy faces now before my 
eyes; and when I think of that, and how I am sur- 
rounded here, it is too much forme. * * Lady Hester 
reverted again to Chevening, and spoke at great length 
of her grandmother Stanhope’s excellent management 
of the house, when she (Lady Hester) was a child. At 
all the accustomed festivals, plumpuddings, that re- 
quired two men to carry them, with large barons of 
beef, were dressed, &c. &c. All the footmen were like 
gentlemen ushers, all the masters and mistresses like so 
many ambassadors and ambassadresses, such form and 
etiquette were preserved in all the routine of visits and 
parties. Every person kept his station, and precise 
rules were laid down for each inmate of the family. 
Thus, the lady’s-maid was not allowed to wear white, 
nor curls, nor heels to her shoes beyond a certain height; 
and Lady Stanhope had in her room a set of instruments 
and implements of punishment to enforce her orders on 
all occasions. ‘There were scissors to cut off fine curls, 
a rod to whip with, &c. &c. No poor woman lay-in in 
the neighbourhood, but two guineas in money, baby- 
linen, a blanket, some posset, two bottles of wine, and 
other necessaries, were sent to her. If any one among 
the servants was sick, the housekeeper, with the still- 
room maid behind her, was seen carrying the barley- 
water, the grucl, the medicine, &c. to administer to t 
patient, according to the doctor’s orders. In the hop- 
ping time, all the vagrants and Irish hoppers were 
locked up every night in a barn by themselves, and 
suffered to have no communication with the household. 
A thousand pieces of dirty linen were washed every 
week, and the wash-house had four different stone 
troughs, from which the linen was handed, piece by 
piece, by the washerwomen from the scalder down to 
the rinser. In the laundry a false ceiling, let down and 
raised by pulleys, served to air the linen after it was 
ironed. There was a mangle to get up the table linen, 
towels, &c. and three stoves for drying on wet days. 
The table-cloths were of the finest damask, covered with 
patterns of exquisite workmanship. At set periods of 
the year, pedlars and merchants from Glasgow, from 
Dunstable, and other places, passed with their goods. 
The housekeeper’s room was surrounded with presses 
and closets, where were arranged stores and linen in the 
nicest order. .An ox was killed every week, and a sheep 
every day. 

‘Servants work twice as hard in England as they do 
here. Why, there was the boy of twelve or thirteen 
years old, that used to go to Seven Oaks to fetch papa’s 
letters. Every day but one in the week did that boy 
ride backward and forward; and sometimes I have seen 
him lifted off his horse with his fingers so benumbed, 
that he could not even ring the bell; and his face and_ 
hands were rubbed with snow, and he was walked about 
for a quarter of an hour before he was allowed to go into 
the servants’ hall. ‘There was the shepherd's daughter, 
who would take up a sheep over her shoulders, and 
carry it like a nothing; ay, and whilst it was struggling 
too pretty stoutly, I can tell you. Then the washer- 
women, who used to. begin every Monday morning half 
an hour after midnight, and work all through the day 
and the next night until eleven or twelve, without ever 
—s down, except to their meals. There was hard 
work!’ 

When the late George IV. was Prince of Wales, and 
the leader of fashion, he was very fond of inviting him- 
self out to dinner. Such entertainments were of course 
obliged to be prepared in a style commensurate with the 
high rank of the guest. Many of the poorer friends of 
his royal highness were therefore often put to greater 


| 
| | 
| 
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expenses than they could afford. At some brilliant 
assembly ‘there you would see him’ [the prince], re- 
marked her ladyship to her medical adviser, ‘at the 
doorway of two rooms, 8; g loudly to some one :— 
“ Well, then, it’s all fixed; on Wednesday next I dine 
with you, and shall bring about a dozen friends,” “ Why 
does your royal highness say a dozen? let it be fifteen.” 
“ Well, a dozen—fifteen ; but we shall dine precisely at 
four.” And there was the man’s wife, standing breath- 
less, with scarce strength to keep down a sup 

sigh, thinking with herself, “ W shall we do, and 
how shall we provide for all this?” Then the husband, 
with a forced smile, would endeavour to relieve her 
with, “ My dear, did you hear? his royal highness in- 
tends us the honour of dining with us on Wednesday 
—you forget to thank him :” and the poor wife strains 
at a compliment, ill-worded from her uneasiness. Oh! 
doctor, it has made my heart ache.’ 


MORE WORDS FROM THE COUNTER, 


Srxce noticing, two years ago, the efforts made in Lon- 
don to bring about an earlier shutting of places of busi- 
ness, and thus relieve many thousands of young persons 
from an irksome and unnecessary protraction of daily 
labour, we are glad to know that a number of shop- 
keepers of respectability have consented to the very 
reasonable claims made on their humanity, that the 
public have been roused on a subject of such vital inte- 
rest, and that in time we may expect to see realised 
nearly all those reforms which the more intelligent of 
the shop-assistants have pointed out as desirable. 

In the course of the agitation which has taken place 
on the present shop-system, a variety of curious parti- 
culars have been made known respecting the number of 
assistants, their duties, and the physical and moral evils 
which beset their course of life. There can be no 
doubt that there are many most respectable establish- 
ments in London and elsewhere conducted on a humane 
and honourable plan; but it is equally true that there 
are yet more houses where the assistants are systemati- 
eally taught the most unwarrantable tricks, for the 
sake of inducing customers to purchase their goods. 
Common sense tells us that those who conduct their 
affairs in this manner must belong to that unscrupu- 
lous class who are determined at all hazards to drive 
a quick business. Thus, when we find an establish- 
ment in which the assistants are harshly and unfairly 
treated—for instance, condemned to remain in the 
heated atmosphere of a draper’s shop fifteen or sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, forbidden, even if there 
be nothing to do, to rest themselves by being seated for 
five minutes—(it is a by-law in such establishments to 
seem busy at all times, and to roll and unroll goods if 
there be no better occupation)—and debarred all fresh 
air, and the necessary portion of time for bodily and 
mental recreation—we may fairly conclude, that the 


absence of high principle, remarkable in this portion of | fold 


the management, will also prevail in that affecting the 
public at large. 

The very praiseworthy exertions of the Metropolitan 
Drapers’ Association have brought so many traits of 
harsh rule and mean trickery to light—not to mention 
the incidents which the newspapers now and then re- 
veal—that there can be no breach of confidence in 
our referring to the subject. In inferior establish- 
ments, it is a custom to recommend old goods, declar- 
ing them to be of the newest fashion, and citing ima- 
ginary customers and titled personages as admirers 
and wearers of the same. This kind of falsehood, how- 
ever, can only succeed with the very credulous, and is 


adopted with caution. It is a more common trick, 
when ladies complain of an article being not so good as 
they desire, to bring out something for their inspection 
which is represented as very superior, and of course 
higher in price, but which in reality is no better than 
the first which had been offered. Instances have even 
been known of the same piece of goods being only re- 
moved out of sight, there divided in two, so as to alter 
its outward appearance of form and bulk, and then 
offered as a superior fabric, with an increase of price. 
It may be argued that this evil would bring its own 
remedy, that purchasers would soon discover such de- 
ceptions, or, at any rate, that they must be deficient in 
the powers ef observation to be so easily deceived. But, 
on the other hand, it is affectation to suppose that a 
lady, whose experience has been limited to the purchase 
of clothing for herself and family, can be so competent 
a judge of the real worth of articles offered to her, as 
the tradesman whose life has been spent in acquiring 
that kind of knowledge, and with whom it is an en- 
grossing thought and occupation: and the confidence 
which she places in a tradesman, when she relies on 
his word and recommendation, seems to us only to make 
his falsehood the more detestable. Besides, many per- 
sons possessing limited incomes apportion certain sums 
for certain purposes, and such individuals not unfre- 
quently mention the price they are inclined to give, 
thus offering a guide to the shopkeeper as to the articles 
most likely to suit them—worthy of a better return 
than it often receives. 

Those ladies who are in the habit of giving much in- 
considerate trouble to drapers’ assistants, turning overa | 
variety of having ribbons unrolled and silks un- | 
folded, without effecting a purchase after all, are per- — 
haps not aware that there is always a person in the shop | 
deputed to keep an account of those assistants who are | 
unsuccessful; that is to say, who fail to persuade the | 
ladies to make purchases. A harsh word or discourag- | 

\ 


ing look may be the only punishment for a first offence 
of this kind; if repeated, a reprimand is sure to follow; | 
afterwards the penalty of a fine is resorted to; and if, 

after all, the young man does not become such an adept | 
in insinuation, or the tricks of his trade, as to persuade 

ladies that black is white, that though they require 

coarse cotton, fine linen will answer their purpose better; _ 
and, in fact, run through the whole jargon of insidious 

deceit, he is turned adrift as unfit for his profession. | 
Why so much talk and blandishment should have been — 
lavished on the attempt to disposé of such a trifle as a 
yard of ribbon, may often have surprised our lady 
readers; but let all surprise on the subject vanish. 
What seems a trifle on one side of the counter, may be 
a matter of life and death on the other. ‘If I fail to 


efforts finally succeed: if unsuccessful, what morti- | 
fication, what an agony of discomfiture! This, then, is — 
tunity which most persons must have encoun at 
one time or another in their shopping excursions; and 
who can doubt the demoralising results of a system 
based on such falsehood, trickery, and deception ? 

As already mentioned, these revelations from the 
counter are not by any means of universal application, 
Oppression and deceit are not English vices, and are 
only found in alliance with what may be called flash or 

co sus appearances. 
the shopkeeping, as in the factory system, the establish- 
ments conducted—we mean as respects justice, 
and kindness—are uniformly those in which the 
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| 

| 
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| 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

charm her into a purchase, though never so small, I am | 

a done man ; in six hours hence I may be an outcast!’ _ 

Thinking, if he does not say this to himself, yt oy 4 i} 

assistant desperately increases his eloquence, adds lie _ 

to lie, and happy does he consider himself if his mani- 

| | 

| 

| 

| | | 
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Trade, not united with a keen sense 
i mean, and will pull down 
But to cultivate 


less by masters than ser- 

i Leaving the proprietors of 

or such means of relaxation as fall 

we would in an especial manner 

the cause of the large body of youth whose fate it 

to consume so much tim ce et their whole wak- 
ing existence—in the toils of an irksome 


tually, and by a pernicious custom, shut out from 
the means of that moral improvement which would lift 


case among those the most corrupted. It is hard that 
the well-intentioned should suffer for their faults. 

One subject of complaint among those who are striv- 
ing for the early closing of shops—and we think a very 
just one—is, that when released from the counter, at 
ten or eleven o'clock at night, assistants have no alter- 
native but to roam the streets, or enter those places of 
public entertainment where temptations to many kinds 
of dissipation exist. At this hour lectures are over, 
and these opportunities of mental recreation and im- 
nt ayaeieaen At this hour the doors of their 

nds are virtually closed against them, for they can- 
not pay visits at nearly midnight; and so in a little time 
the healthful pleasures and cordial sympathies of the | of 
domestic circle become forgotten things. 

After all, it rests with the public ‘ian Gin date 
of things. The members of the iati acting, be 
it mvepe 8 remembered, under the sanction of the most 

le employers—can only promote investigation, 

draw attention to the evils - the late-hour system 
—evils which press most heavily on the youth of the 
country; that body, or rather the survivors among it, 


who in a very few years will fill the responsible offices | tended i 


of parents and masters, and who even in the present 
are not unfrequently the chief hope and stay of aged 
or infant relatives. It remains with the public to 
achieve the victory by abstaining from late shopping. 
Tradesmen will soon close their shops when they find 
that no customers enter them after six or seven o’clock. 
We are aware that it will be argued that servants 
and others are so much tied by their own duties during 
the day, that only in the evening can they find the 
— of making purchases. But our gorgeous 
are not supported by this class; and when the 

time arrives that they are the only late shoppers, let us 
be sure some plan—such, for instance, as setting apart 
ene evening in the week for their accommodation— 
will be resorted to, and meet their wishes. It is highly 
satisfactory to learn—and this we have heard from the 
lips of employers themselves — that, in adopting the 
humane system of closing at an early hour, those who 
have done so have already found their reward. They 
are unanimous in declaring that the increased activity 
of their assistants during business hours, and the gene- 
ral elevation of their character, have done much more 
than compensate for the grace awarded to them. Such 
have, in numerous instances, established lib- 
and -rooms under their own roof, and have 

cane to lament their indul- 


an elevation of character pre- 
vail which sherbet protection from the meanness 
and trickeries of the trade. 


NEWSPAPERS FROM ‘FOREIGN PARTS’ 


SEVERAL newspapers—each a curiosity in its way— 
have been sent to us from the most distant parts of the 
globe. One file is dated from the Sandwich Islands, 
another from Hong Kong in China, a third from Bos- 
ton, and a fourth from Philadelphia in North America. 
A selection from their contents, with a passing word on 
the places in which they are printed, will be amusing 
and useful to many of our readers. 

The Sandwich Islands file was sent by some un- 
known friend residing in Honolulu—the capital—where 
the newspapers were printed. Honolulu stands on 
the island of Oahu, one of the ten situated in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean, known as the Sandwich 
Islands. It is not the largest, that being Hawaii, 
commonly called Owhyhee, which contains 11,000 
inhabitants, whilst Oahu numbers only about 7000. 
Since the time of Captain Cook, who was murdered 
at Owhyhee in 1779, civilisation has been gradually 
spreading its blessings over the Sandwich Islands, 
The metropolis, Honolulu, is inhabited partly by set- 
tlers from America and Europe, and partly by na- 
tives. The houses of the former are built of stone, but 
the aborigines still prefer wigwams or huts, so that 
the town presents a grotesquely irregular appearance. 
As Christianity and civilisation have made more way 
in the Sandwich Islands than in any of the neighbour- 
ing groups, there is a well-attended English school, 
which is the chief building in the place, two churches, 
and a chapel expressly devoted to the use of the sailors 
who may touch at the island. That European tastes 
and modes of life have been extensively adopted in 
these islands, is attested by the articles exhibited for 
= in the shops of Honolulu, which include every sort 

food, clothing, and luxury, even (as the advertise- 
ments in the Sandwich Islands Gazette prove) to ladies’ 
shoes from Paris, and eau-de-Cologne! It would seem 
that the baneful indulgence which has nearly every- 
where accompanied white men amongst their uncivi- 
lised brethren, had for many years a most demoralising 
effect on the natives of the Sandwich Islands. Ardent 
spirits were largely imported, and did infinite mischief. 
Happily, however, the temperance movement has ex- 
tself into the very midst of the Pacific, and with 
the most signal success. ‘The publications which have 
reached us from the Sandwich Islands are almost en- 


of the present year. The other journal, i 

at Honolulu, appears from its title to be intended for 
circulation ‘amongst the inhabitants of Owhyhee. It. 
is called the Hawaiian Cascade and st erp and 


useful works have been translated and in the 
Hawaiian or native tongue, on branches of 
science, art, and religion ; and that an almanac, and four 
news are regularly published in the same tongue. 


No fewer than 22,652 indi viduals were in 1844 
communion with the churches planted 


HE 


these islands chiedy ariece from the ¥ 
y of those from America. 


visits of whalers, 


generous 
te on of those establish- 


are thus many shopkeepers in London distin- 
eeeee less for their integrity than their considerate 
iberality towards their assistants. What we would 
wish to see is an exaltation in tone of mind both in} 
masters and men. 
of justice, becomes 
toa base level the 
those moral and intellectual amenities which exalt the 
character, a certain portion of daily existence must be 
| 
| 
ere are, it is twenty thousan rapers assis 
ants in London, performing an unvarying dull round of 
duty ; and it is no small matter that this large body of 
mi above the trickery to which many Of them are 
| at present condemned. We cannot attempt to deny 
| that in many instances additional leisure might be 
_ | abused ; but this we suspect would most likely be the 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
4 
tirely occupied in the inculcation and furtherance of 
| temperance. One is entitled ‘The Friend—a semi- 
monthly journal devoted to temperance, marine, and 
general intelligence.’ It is neatly printed on good paper, 
and contains eight pages. ‘The numbers before us were 
'| ublished at the end of the last, and the beginning 
i] 
| 
| I tid 
man 
| | 
| 
Zz 
| | Hoan and 1662 foreign seamen, visited the various ports 
| of the Sandwich Islands. A series of very interesting 
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articles, entitled Notes on the Shipping-Trade, &c. of 
the Sandwich Islands, has been continued in ‘ The 
Friend’ from week to week by an intelligent English 
merchant, and contains a host of minute and interesting 


particulars, 

Turning to the ‘ Hawaiian Cascade’ for matters of 
less import, we find amidst some earnest warnings 
against intemperance one or two amusing pieces, which 
we shall take leave to extract. The first may be, for 
aught we know, a specimen of the Honolulu muse. 
Beneath a veil of jocularity, it gives a strong practical 
exemplification of the effects of drunkenness. It is an 
address to a brandy bottle. 


You old brandy bottle, I’ve loved you too long, 
You have been a bad messmate to me; 

When I met with you first I was healthy and strong, 
And hand as hand could be. 

Thad plenty of cash in my pocket and purse, 
And my cheeks were as red as a rose, 

And the day when I took you for better for worse, 
I'd a beautiful aquiline nose. 

But now, only look! I'm a fright to behold, 
The beauty I boasted has fled, 

You would think I was nearly a hundred years old, 
When I'm raising my hand to my head ; 

For it trembles and shakes like the earth when it quakes, 
And I'm constantly spilling my tea; 

And whenever I speak I make awful mistakes, 
Till every one’s laughing at me. 

The ladies don’t love me, and this I can trace 
To the loss of my aquiline nose, 

Like an overgrown strawberry stuck on my face, 
Still larger and larger it grows. 

And I hav’n’t a cent in my pocket or purse, 
And my clothes are all dirty and torn ; 

Ob, you old brandy bottle, you've been a sad curse, 
And I wish I had never been born! 

You old brandy bottle, I'll love you no more, 
You have ruined me, body and soul, 

T'll dash you to pieces, and swear from this hour, 
To give up both you and the bowl. 

And I'll now go and ‘ sign ’—I could surely do worse— 
On that pledge all my hopes I repose, 

And I'll get back my money in pocket and purse, 
And perhaps, too, my beautiful nose ! 

With the following extraordinary but well attested 
anecdote, we conclude our extracts from these interest- 
ing specimens of the Sandwich Islands press :— 

What a Bill-Fish can do.—Under what genus and 
species the ichthyologist will class the specimen of the 
finny tribe called dill-fish, we know not; but according to 
Captain Lincoln of the William Penn, this fish possesses 
great physical power, sufficient to thrust its bill through 
the solid oak sides of a ship. Shortly after the William 
Penn sailed from the Sandwich Islands, in the spring of 
1842, she was obliged to put in at the Society Islands on 
account of a leak. On heaving out, about six feet from 
the keel was found the Dill of the above-mentioned fish. 
It had been thrust several inches through the following 
materials : — Ist, copper; 2d, sheathing, 1l-inch pine; 
3d, plank, 3-inch ; 4th, timber, 4-inch oak; 5th, 
9 2}-inch oak. In all, 9} inches solid oak and 
1 inch pine—total 104 inches. Ca 
the 


ptain Lincoln has 
identical bill, being about 1} inch in dia- 
meter, so that he is able to convince the incredulous by 
ocular demonstration. We recollect some years since to 
have seen the blade of a sword-fish thrust through a 
piece of solid oak timber: it was cut from the side of 
a whale-ship, and is now preserved as a curiosity in the 
Marine Museum, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
In point of typography and paper, these journals do 
credit to the Sandwich Islanders. They must 
a vast improvement on the first newspaper essay 
made at Honolulu, which was—we learn from the 
United States Exploring 
of a common mangle. 


idly transferred to the opposite corner of 
the map of the world, by a perusal of the ‘ China Mail’ 
—the first number of a newspaper edited, printed, and 
of Hong Kong. ‘This little 

is situated in the sea, at the mouth of 


the Canton river, and not far from the mainland of the 
province of Quang-tung. At the conclusion of the re- 
cent war, it was ceded to this country, and has already 
become a flourishing entrepot of trade between Hin- 
dostan, Europe, and the rest of China, via the old port 
of Canton. A town called Victoria has already sprung 
up, besides detached residences, which are dotted all 
over it. There is a regular staff of government offi- 
cers, headed by Mr J. F. Davis, whose work on the 
Chinese affords us nearly all that is known concerning 
that singular and mysterious people. His viceroyalty, 
though small—being only fifteen miles in circumference 
—is flourishing, as the newspaper before us testifies. 

It is a goodly sheet of four well-printed pages. The 
number of advertisements it contains is one proof that 
the new colony can boast of a busy trade, whilst a go- 
vernment return shows that a lively communication is 
kept up between the snug little island and the interior 
of China, by the fact, that during the year ending 31st 
December 1844, no fewer than ninety-six native boats 
(lorchas), having an aggregate of 5774 tons burthen, 
were employed in conveying merchandise between Hong 
Kong and Canton. 

A list of prices informs us that on the 27th Fe’ 
of the present year (the date of the paper before us 
beef at Victoria was 12 cents per we & pork, when 
‘ fat,’ 10, but when not fat, fifty per cent. dearer; mutton, 
40; eggs were 1 dollar per 160, whilst their parents were 
from 15 to 18 cents each ; the latter being also the price 
of capons, which were dearer than geese at 12 cents. 
Pigeons, partridges, and quails, were 1 dollareach. The 
Chinese never use milk in any form, hence we are well 
prepared to find it scarce and dear: 25 cents was the 
price of a quart bottle, whilst fresh butter was 1 dollar 
per pound. 

The editor apologises in his first number for whatever 
errors it may contain, declaring that he had to educate 
his own compositors before he could get the types pro- 
perly set. Some were natives, others soldiers—the only 
persons, in short, whom he found willing to undertake a 
share of the task. It is the more creditable to his own 
skill and energy, therefore, that very few mistakes ap- 
pear; indeed, the second number of the China Mail 
would do credit to any provincial press in Great Britain. 
We wish the editor, Mr Shortrede, every success in his 
novel undertaking—the more so as he is a worthy and 
widely-esteemed fellow-townsman, whose social qualities 
have caused his absence to be much felt in Edinburgh. 

The third periodical is a sign of the times in the 
United States, which we hail with pleasure; it being 
evidently the result of a struggle amongst a humble 
class of citizens to do good, by advocating sound moral 
principles. It is entitled the ‘Mechanic Apprentice,’ 
and published on the 15th of every month, at a small 
price. ‘The conductors are members of an associa- 
tion called ‘The Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Asso- 
ciation ;’ and although the compositions are not always 
very clearly or forcibly worded, yet they evince a pro- 

ty and earnestness of intention, which is all that can 

expected from youth. The gross personalities and 
exciting political tirades with which too much of the 
North American press is occupied, are much in need of 
counteracting influences directed to better aims; and 
although the little work we are now discussing contri- 
butes in itself but a drop to the ocean of good which re- 
mains to be done, yet it shows the existence of a spirit 
amongst the younger community, of at least one im- 
portant city in the states, from which much may be 
expected hereafter. 

Another equally gratifying attestation of an — 
‘ing spirit in the states, is the increase of periodicals 
devoted to the working out of some defined and special 
object of social improvement. Temperance, for in- 
stance, is inculcated by numerous publications. There 
is scarcely a native state or a colony in which Ame- 
rica holds influence (of which the Sandwich Islands is 
an instance), where at least one such print is not widely 
supported, and eagerly read. If, therefore, the mere 
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subject of temperance be interesting to the vast popu- 
lation of North America, the inference follows, that the 
virtue itself is fast gaining ground. In like manner, 
the iniquity of slavery in a nation whose reiterated 
boast it is to be the freest in the world, is happily lessen- 
ing through the influence of newspapers, and other 
works set on foot expressly to advocate abolition. We 
hold all such circumstances as cheering indications of 
social progress. 


COLONISATION OF PALESTINE BY THE JEWS. 


Tue recent persecutions of the Jews by some of the 
bigotted people of the East, and the opposite efforts 
which are now making in this and neighbouring coun- 
tries to abolish their civic and legislative disabilities, 
have of late attracted much public attention. It would 
appear that nearly seven millions of this persecuted 
race are now scattered over the face of the globe,* in 
various degrees of prosperity; and to better the con- 
dition of the poorest, a plan has been po which 
appears to have in it the elements of success, This 
is simply the colonisation of Palestine. 

The Jews, in whatever country residing, have always 
exhibited an aversion to engage in agricultural pursuits, 
or to invest their capital in land. Relying on the Scrip- 
ture promise of being eventually restored to their country 
and united again as one nation, they hold themselves 
in readiness to depart from the place of their present 
sojourn at the shortest notice. Most of the property they 
accumulate is either readily transportable, or is convert- 
ible into articles which are current coin everywhere— 
such as gold, silver, and jewels. They are seldom handi- 
craftsmen or artisans, especially of arts peculiar to their 
abiding places; from which it has always been their 
policy to be able to sever themselves as speedily as pos- 
sible, when the wished-for day of union in Palestine shall 
arrive. Most of the attempts, therefore, to amalgamate 
the people of Israel with those they may reside amongst, 
have signally failed. Recently, in Polandand Russia— 
where the largest section of the nation resides—the 
emperor ceded a portion of the crown lands to be allotted 
amongst certain Jews deported from the frontiers ; but 
many of them showed reluctance to take advantage of 
the cession. Wishing to abolish distinctions, he also 
issued a ukase or proclamation for the abandonment 
of the peculiar garb worn by his Jewish subjects ; but 
they considered it as an intolerant hardship, and so 
few obeyed the injunction, that the emperor, visiting 
the Jewish hospital at Warsaw, found one only of the 
patients not dressed in the Jewish garb. The czar noticed 
this one particularly, and commended his example to 
the others ; observing, that in five years he should com- 
mand them to adopt the general costume ; meanwhile, 
he would ask it of them as a favour. How many have 
complied with this polite wish, we have not ascertained. 

The rooted aversion of the bulk of the Hebrew nation 
to regard any country as their permanent home, is of 
course a bar to their civilisation and advancement. 
Several benevolent persons, with Sir Moses Montifiore 
at their head, have however found a way out of the 
difficulty, by proposing a colonisation of Palestine 
by the Jews. ‘This proposition seems to reconcile all 
difficulties, and to remove all prejudices. ‘The Voice 
of Jacob,’ a periodical supported by the most influential 
London Jews, and previously noticed in this Journal, 
approves of such a plan; whilst the organ of the French 
Jews, the Archives Israelites for February last, proposes 
‘a European committee for Jewish colonisation.’ Every 


* The Jewish population of Russia and Russian Poland is 
1,700,000; that of Great Britain and Ireland is 30,000; France, 
20,000; Austria, 453,524; Prussia, 194,568; Germany, 145,000; 
Holland and Belgium, 80,000; Denmark, 6000; Sweden, 1250; 
Switzerland, 2000: Turkey in Europe, 325,000; Italy, 200,000; 
Gibraltar, 2000; Portugal, 1000; Ionian Islands, 9000. Making 
in the whole of Europe about three millions and a quarter. 


Jew, looking towards Palestine with a pious love as his 

true home, would no longer object to ‘ put his hand to 

the plough,’ and to possess a property in the soil. That 

the land is capable of supporting a vast body of emi- 

grants, is proved by the Parliamentary Report on Syria, 

published in 1840. Mr Consul Moore states, that the 

population of the whole country is at present reduced 

to a tithe of what the soil could abundantly support. 

Lands, therefore, with the permission of the sultan, 

could easily be found; and, as to another great neces- 

sary in every undertaking—money—who, according to 
the proverb, are so rich as the Jews ? 

An important advantage which would result from 
such a colonisation to the region itself and its neigh- 
bourhood, is pointed out in a pamphlet recently issued 
by Colonel Gawler.* The Jews, who, wherever located, 
are acknowledged to be an orderly and industrious 
people, would form the nucleus of a well-doing and 
peaceful population amidst whole tribes who are now 
the reverse. The Turkish provinces have become, 
since the declension of Ottoman power, nothing better 
than diplomatic nuisances. They give more trouble 
to European governments than all the rest of Asia, 
and, indeed, of the entire globe. The pashas, each 
struggling for independence, are constantly squabbling 
with their neighbours ; while in many of these squabbles 
the already independent ruler of Egypt thinks it ne- 
cessary to interfere on one side, and his late master, 
the sultan, finds it his duty to interfere on the other, 
Hence a constant fermentation is kept up, and the sim- 
plest advance towards civilisation cannot be effected. 
But if the very generally expressed desire of the Jews 
were acceded to—that is, the colonisation of Palestine 
under European protection—most of these evils would 
vanish. The belligerent pashas would not dare disre- 
spect such powerful protection, even in prosecuting their 
own quarrels, whilst the industrious colonists would be 
showing them the advantages of peace and industry. 

A number of Jews have already established themselves 
in Jerusalem ; but, from various causes, are not at pre- 
sent in a very flourishing condition. Efforts are mak- 
ing, however, to introduce manufactures into the city, 
and three intelligent inhabitants have recently made a 
tour in the English manufacturing districts, for the pur-. 
pose of learning power-loom weaving, with the view of 
exporting spinning-mills, and setting them up in Jeru- 
salem. Cotton, silk, and wool, are abundantly produced 
in and near the city, the first being now spun and 
woven after the most primitive methods. 

The known enterprise, energy, and prudence of the 
Jews turned into a new, and to them most exciting 
channel, will, should the scheme be carried out, be pro- 
ductive, there can be little doubt, of the most important 
results. If, after eighteen centuries of wandering and 
persecution, they should at last return to the home of 
their fathers, they will surely excite the interest and 
good wishes of the whole civilised ised world. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
NO. IL. 


ALL letters, even those of a private nature, were composed 
in Latin until the commencement of Edward L’s reign, 
that purpose. French ha spoken by the higher 
dessin Son the entrance of the Conqueror, and continued 
to be orally employed to the reign of Edward III. That 
period was distinguished by Chaucer, whose works are 
oftener praised than read. His writings ennobled the 
vulgar s h ; and it is no wonder that it should be then 


dec by act of parliament to be the lan of legis- 
lation, The oldest private letter in En ich that we are 
aware of is one written by the lady of Sir John Pelham to 
her husband in 1399. 

One of the mosi wonderful things about Sir Walter 
Scott’s mental constitutien was the strength of his me- 


* Observations and Practical Suggestions in Furtherance of Jew- 
ish Colonies in Palestine. London. 
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a By some extraordinary process, it seemed able, 
amidst the bustle of active employment, to fix upon every- 
thing presented to it which — possibility be after- 
pane A required, No little fact, trivial incident, old thread- 
bare story, or ragged song, once heard, was forgotten. It 
was laid by with little effort, to be brought out when an 
opportunity occurred for using it. The ancient mythology 
d the Muses the daughters of Memory, and we may 

a good deal of truth in the fiction. It would not 
instances of the wonderful 


effect of discipline only. He could not remember any- 
thing but what he transcribed three times, or read 
over. His power of retention was thus rendered 
extremely great. He has been known to challenge any 
one to repeat a line or phrase from any of the Greek dra- 
matic writers, and would instantly go on with the context. 
The Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and other 
favourite compositions, he would repeat until his hearers 
were fairly tired out. Mrs Hemans, by way of testing her 
memory, once learned by heart a poem of Heber’s, contain- 
ing 424 lines, in an hour and twenty minutes. 
Gibbon the historian, being then resident abroad, but 
on a visit to friends in London, was t at the august 
le of Mr Hastings’s trial in Westminster Hall. 
ridan, in the course of his speech, declared that the 
facts which made up the volume of narrative were un- 
paralleled in atrociousness, and that nothing equal in 
criminality was to be traced either in ancient or modern 
history, in the correct periods of Tacitus, or the luminous 
of Gibbon. ‘It is not my province,’ says Gibbon in 
is autobiography, ‘to absolve or condemn the governor 
of India ; but Mr Sheridan’s eloquence commanded my ap- 
plause, nor could I hear without emotion the personal com- 
— he paid me in the presence of the British nation.’ 
or would the historian have heard without emotion the 
malicious turn which the wit afterwards gave to his ‘ com- 
pliment.’ ‘I meant to say voluminous.’ By the way, 
there has been much difference of opinion expressed with 
regard to the History of the Decline and Fall, and its style 
has been highly praised and as deeply condemned. A late 
writer (Professor Smyth), whose learning is unquestioned, 
and whose simplicity of style is in striking contrast with 
the ornament and swell of Gibbon’s, says that it must be 
confessed the chapters of that work are replete ‘with 
phs of such melody and grandeur, as would be the 
ittest to convey to a youth of genius the full charm of 
literary composition, and such as, when once heard, how- 
ever unattainable to the immaturity of his own mind, he 
would alone consent to admire, and sigh to emulate.’ The 
words in-which Gibbon has described the coneeption and 
completion of his work are so solemnly fine, and so 
soon brought together, that we cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing them here:—‘It was at Rome, on the 15th of 
October 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing vespers in 
the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writ ig the ecline 
and fall of the city first started to my mind. * Ihave 
presumed to mark the moment of conception ; I shall now 
commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather the night, of the 27th June 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my en. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a ul, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a of 
the country, the lake, and the mountains. e air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery 
of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancho! 
was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting farewell of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever future date of my 
History, the life of the must be short and pre- 
In that ing work of D'Israeli’s, ‘The 
Character,’ t is an ion to the vivid dreams whic 
sometimes disturb the sleep of poets, and he mentions 
that Tasso frequently awoke himself by repeating a verse 
aloud. There is a most related by Dolendge of the 
mental activity during sleep related by respect- 


the composition of cal called ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ Being stato of il health, he had taken 


him as things, with a 1 production of the correspon- 
dent expressions, without any sensation or consciousness 
of effort. On awaking, he appeared to himself to have a 
distinct recollection of the whole ; and taking his pen, he 
eagerly wrote down the lines preserved in his At 
that moment he was unfortunately called out by a 

on business, and detained by him above an hour. his 
return he found, to his great surprise and vexation, that 
though he still retained a vague recollection of the vision, 
yet, with the exception of a few scattered lines, all the 
rest had vanished. Other instances of the assiduity of the 
intellectual powers whilst the co faculties are en- 
tranced, can be furnished, to show that if /e fait n’est pas 
vraisemblable il est vrai. Lord Byron once became delirious 
when attacked by a tertian fever. The Countess Guiccioli 
states that in his delirium he one night composed several 
verses, which he direeted his servant to put into writing at 
his dictation. The metre was perfectly correct, and no one 
could have guessed from the matter under what circum- 
stances they had been written. The poet kept the lines 
some time after he recovered, and then burned them. 

How pleasant is it to turn from the heyday and the 
bustle of modern literature, to the twilight stillness of some 
quaint old writer! It is like quitting the full stream of 
human life, Fleet Street (pardon the illus- 
tration of a ') for the quiet verdure of the Temple 
Gardens, or the ‘ sacred calm’ of the Temple church. Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici, Lord Bacon’s Essays, and Jeremy Taylor’s Dis- 
courses, are such books as we allude to. As to tle first, 
a prime favourite of Charles Lamb, Byron said it was the 
most amusing and instructive medley of quotations and 
classical anecdotes he ever perused. Half your modern 
books, said Beckford, are decanted out of it. We may add, 
that it contains a poem which suggested to Milton his 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Talking about old books, it 
is curious to observe, when looking over an old library, 
into what utter oblivion many works, to which contempo- 
raries confidently promised an immunity from literary 
death, or whose intrinsic merit bade fair to secure that 
frivilege, have fallen past all revivication. Swift, in his 

ale of a Tub, says ‘the Earl of Orrery’s Remarks will be 
read with delight, when the Dissertation he exposes will 
neither be sought nor found.’ The dissertation here meant 
is Bentley’s, on the Epistles of Phalaris, a book still in re- 
pute, whilst Boyle’s Remarks have been long unread. 
* L’ Immortel auteur de la Basvigliana,’ so writes M. Beyle the 
author; perhaps in some one’s estimation the ‘ immortel 
auteur’ of a History of a in Italy. But who now-a- 
days knows anything about M. Beyle or his aaa 
friend? Have any of our readers ever met with Barclay’s 
Argenis, a Latin romance published about 1620, which 
once enjoyed such reputation, that translations were made 
into French, English, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Polish, and Islandic ? Cowper declared that it was the best 
romance ever written ; and Coleridge bestows great praise 
upon it. It absolutely distresses me, says the latter, when 
I reflect that this work, admired as it has been by great 
men of all ages, should be only not unknown to general 
readers. 

The term ‘classic’ is of Latin origin, and derived from 
the social economy of Rome. One man was said to be of 


ly | the second class, another man was in the third, but he who 


was in the highest was said emphatically to be of the class— 
classicus—as we say, ‘men of rank,’ meaning those who are 
of the highest ranks in the state. Hence, by an obvious 

, the best authors were termed classic ; that is, of 
the highest class. 

Greek wills were executed in the presence of the 
trates. In the time of Nero, a special method of i 
was with respect to Roman wills, in order the more 
effect: to prevent the had become 


When 
after they had been pierced, and a 


= 
chair, just as he finished reading this passage from 
Purchas’s i ‘Here the Khan Kubla commanded | 
a pulses to be boil and a stately garden thereunto, and | 
thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a wall.’ | 

He continued about three hours in a — sleep, at least 
of the external senses, during which time he had a vivid | 
confidence that he could not have composed less than from ? 
power of memory displayed by some people, either of ori- | two to three hundred lines. All the images rose up before 
ae strength, or perfected by discipline. Porson, the 
| ek professor, used to say that, originally, he had a good 
memory, but what he obtained in this respect was the 
| 
, they were sealed up 
linen envelope passed 
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three times through the holes. The names of those who 
had affixed the seals were then indorsed. Upon the first 
, or left-hand tablet, were written the names of the 
principal heirs ; upon the second, or right-hand tablet, the 
names of the legatees. The Germans and Gauls copied 
these Roman ceremonies. Anglo-Saxon wills were tran- 
scribed three times upon the same sheet, or J oneal 
They were then read over in the presence of witnesses, 
cut off from each other with a waving or indented line, so 
as to match like a tally, and the copies transferred to 
different for safe custody. This custom con- 
tinued down to a late od. Du Cange mentions a will 
written on bark about 690, and also wills written on wood. 
Those manuscripts are called Palim which have 
been written on a second time, after the original writi 
was erased or expunged. The expense of parchment, an 
the demand for books of devotion, and copies of the Fathers, 
induced the monks of the middle ages to perform this bar- 
barous ess. In this way many very valuable manu- 
scripts have been sie as | lost ; but in some instances, 
where the original writing had not been entirely destroyed, 
works of great interest have been found overlaid by a later 


manuscript, and, after a laborious investigation, recovered. | 8° 


A palimpsest manuscript was discovered in 1816, which 
some German literati undertook to decipher. The original 
writing turned out to be a famous treatise on Roman law, 
which it was imagined had been lost. The manuscript 
consisted of 127 sheets of parchment, and the patient labour 
required to disinter the buried text may be estimated from 
the fact, that it had as far as possible been washed out or 

and nearly the whole re-written with the epistles 
of St Jerome. The lines of the first and second writings ran 
in the same direction, and were frequently similar. More- 
over, sixty-three been covered with writing three 
times. At length the Institutions of Gaius were entirely 
retrieved, to the delight of continental jurists. 

Parchment was at one period so valuable, that when Gui, 
Count of Nevers, presented the monks of the Chartreux, 
near Paris, with some plate, they sent it back, begging him 
to let them have parchment i 

In 1765 there appeared a translation of the Old and New 
Testaments, with notes, critical and explanatory, in two 
volumes, by Anthony Parver. This translator was a poor 
shoemaker, who was seized with the notion that he was 
called to render the Scriptures into English. In pursuance 
of this divine command, as he imagined it was, he diligently 
began the study of Hebrew, and then acquired a knowledg 
of Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, and Latin. Thus armed, 
commenced his translation, which he was enabled to pub- 
lish by the pecuniary assistance of some of his friends. 

Our authorised version of the Holy Scriptures was begun 
in 1607, and finished in 1611. Forty-seven divines, in six 
companies, distributed the labour amongst them, twenty- 
five being assigned to the Old Testament, fifteen to the 
New, and seven to the Apocrypha. Three of the 
whole Bible, one from each university, and one from West- 
minster, were then sent to London, where a committee of 
six persons, two being deputed by the companies at each 
place, reviewed and polished the whole work. The pure 

on of the translation has been much commended, and 
some have ventured to style it the perfection of English. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 
(From Silliman’s Tour between Hartford and Quebec, in 1819.] 


Two miles from Whitehall, on the Salem road to Albany, 
lives Henry Francisco, a native of France. Having a few 
hours to spare before the ure of the steamboat for 
St John’s in Canada, we out to see (probably) the 
oldest man in America. He believes himself to be 134 
years old, and the people around believe him to be of 
this great age. When we arrived at his residence, a plain 
farmer’s house, rather out of repair, and much exposed to 
the wind, he was up stairs at his daily work of spooling 
and winding yarn. This occupation is auxiliary to that 
of his wife, who is a weaver, and although more than 30 
oe age, weaves six yards a-day. Supposing he must 

very feeble, we offered to go up stairs to him; but he 
soon came down, supported by a staff, but with less appa- 
rent inconvenience than most persons exhibit at 85 or 90. 
His stature is of the middle size ; and although his person is 
rather delicate and slender, he stoops but little even when 
unsupported. His complexion is very fair and delicate, 


and his expression bright, cheerful, pays eg his 
features are handsome, and, considering that they have 
endured through one-third part of a second century, they 
are regular, comely, and wonderfully undisfi by the 
hand of time: his eyes are of a lively blue: his quale is 
Grecian, and very fine: his head is completely covered 
with the most beautiful and delicate white locks imagin- 
able; they are so long and abundant, as to fall gracefully 
from the crown of his head, parting regularly from a 
central point, and reaching down from his shoulders: his 
hair is perfectly snow-white, except where it is thick in 
his neck; when parted there, it shows some few dark 
shades, the remnants of a former century. He still re- 
tains the front teeth of his upper jaw: his mouth is not 
fallen in, as in old people generally, and his lips, particu- 
larly, are like those of middle life: his voice is strong 
and sweet-toned, although a little tremulous: his hearing 
aa little impaired, so that a voice of ordinary strength, 
with distinct articulation, enables him to understand: 
his eye-sight is sufficient for his work, and he distin- 
ishes large print, such as the title- of his Bible, 
without glasses: his health is good, and has always been 
so, except that he has now a cough and ex ration. 
He informed me that his father, driven out of France by 
religious persecution, fled to am: by his account, ° 
it must have been in consequence of the tions of 
the French Protestants or Huguenots, in the latter 
of the feign of Louis XIV. At Amsterdam his father 
married his mother, a Dutch woman, five years before he 
was born, and before that event, returned with her into 
France. When he was five years old, his father again 
fled on account of ‘de religion,’ as he ex it; for 
his language, although very intelligible English, is 
marked by French peculiarities. He says he remembers 
their flight, and that it was in winter; for he recollects 
that they were descending a hill which was covered with 
snow, and he cried out to his father, ‘Oh, fader, do go 
irom A get my little carrole’—(a little boy’s sledge or 
sleigh). 

From these dates, we are enabled to fix the time of his 
birth, provided he is correct in the main fact; for he says 
he was present at Queen Anne’s coronation, and was 
then 16 years old, the 3lst of May, old style. His 
father, as he asserts, after his return from Holland, had 
again been driven from France by persecution, and: the 
second time took refuge in Holland, and afterwards in 
England, where he resided with his family at the time of 
the coronation of Queen Anne in 1702. This makes 
Francisco to have been born in 1686; to have been ex- 
pelled from France in 1691; and therefore to have com- 

leted his 133d year on the 11th of last June: of course 

e is now more than three months advanced in his 134th 
= It is notorious that about this time multitudes of 

rench Protestants fled, on account of the persecutions of 
Louis XIV., resulting from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, which occurred October 12, 1685; and not- 
withstanding the guards upon the frontiers, and other 
measures of tion or rigour to prevent emigration, 
it is well known that for multitudes continued to 
make* their escape, and Louis lost 600,000 of his 
best and most useful subjects. I asked Francisco if he 


= 

saw Queen Anne crowned ; he replied, with great anima- 
tion, and with an elevated voice, ‘ Ah, dat I did, anda 

fine-looking woman she was too, as any dat you see now- 
a-days.’ Hesaid he fought in all Queen Anne’s wars, and 

jt was at many battles, and under many commanders, but his 
memory fails, and he cannot remember their names, ex- 
cept the Duke of Marlborough, who was one of them. He 
has been much cut up with wounds, which he showed us, but 
cannot always give @ very distinct account of his warfare. 
He came out with his father from England to New York 
probably early in the last century, but cannot remember ; 
the date. He said pathetical iy, when pressed for accounts 7 
of his military experience, ‘ Oh, I was in all Queen Anne’s 
wars; I was at Niagara, at Oswego, on the Ohio (in 
Braddock’s defeat, in (tn was wounded), I 
was carried prisoner to n the revolutionary war, 
when he must have been at least ninety yeary old). 
fight im all sorts of wars all my life; I see dreadful ‘ 
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trouble ; and den to have dem we tought our friends, 
turn Tories ; and the British too, and fight against our- 
selves ; O, dat was worst of all.’ He here seemed much 
affected, and almost too full for utterance. It seems that 
during the revolutionary war he kept a tavern at Fort 
Edward, and he lamented, in a very animated manuer, 
that the Tories burnt his house and barn and 400 bushels 
of grain. This, his wife said, was the same year that Miss 
M‘Crea was barbarously murdered. He has had two 
wives, and twenty-one children. The youngest child is 
the daughter in whose house he now lives, and she is now 
fifty-two years old ; of course he was eighty-two when she 
was born. They suppose several of the older children are 
still living, at a very advanced age, beyond the Ohio ; 
but they have not heard of them for several years. 

- The family were neighbours to the family of Miss 
M‘Crea, and were acquainted with the circumstances of 
her tragical death. They said that the lover, Mr Jones, 
at first vowed vengeance against the Indians; but, on 
counting the cost, wisely gave it up. 

Henry Francisco has been all his life a very active and 
energetic, although not a stout-framed man. He was 
formerly fond of spirits ; but that habit appears to have 
been long abandoned. In other respects he has been 
remarkably abstemious, eating but little, and particularly 
abstaining, almost entirely, from animal food ; his favou- 
rite articles being tea, bread and butter, and baked 
apples. His wife said that after such a breakfast he 
would go out and work till noon ; then dine upon the 
same, if he could get it ; and then take the same at night ; 
and particularly he always drank tea, whenever he could 
obtain it, three cups at a time, three times a-day. The 
old man manifested a great deal of feeling, and even of 
tenderness, which increased as we treated him with respect 
and kindness. He often shed tears, and particularly 
when, on coming away, we gave him money: he looked 
up to heaven and fervently thanked God, but did not 
thank us ; he, however, pressed our hands very warmly, 
wept, and wished us every blessing, ‘and expressed some- 
thing serious with respect to our meeting in another 
world. The oldest ple in the vicinity remember 
Francisco as being always, from their oldest recollec- 
tion, much older than themselves; and a Mr Fuller, 
who recently died there, between eighty and ninety 
years of age, thought Francisco was one hundred and 
forty. On the whole, although the evidence rests in a 
degree on its own credibility, still, as many things cor- 
reborate it, and as his character appears remarkably 
sincere, guileless, and’ affectionate, I am inclined to 
believe he is as old as he is stated to be. He is 
really a most remarkable and interesting old man. 
There is nothing either in his person or dress of the ne- 
gligence and squalidness of extreme age, especially when 
not in elev circumstances ; on the contrary, he is 
agreeable and attractive, and were he dressed in a superior 
manner, and placed in a handsome and well-furnished 
apartment, he would be a most beautiful old man. Little 
could I have expected to converse and shake hands with 
a man who has been a soldier in most of the wars of this 
country for 100 years; who, more than a century®ago, 
fought under Marlborough, in Queen Anne’s wars, and 
who (already grown up to manhood) saw her crowned 117 

ears since ; who, 128 years ago, and in the century before 

t, was driven from France by the proud, magnificent, 
and intolerant Louis XIV. ; and who has lived a 44th 
part of all the time that the human race have occupied 
this globe! What an interview! It is like seeing one 
come back from the dead to relate the events of centuries, 
now swallowed up in the abyss of time! Except his 
cough, which they told us had not been of long standing, 
we saw nothing in Francisco’s a) ce that might in- 
dicate a speedy dissolution, and o seemed to have suffi- 
cient mental and bodily powers to endure for many years 

_tocome. [He died the year after of fever and ague.] 


IDLE WISHES. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wishes; and regret, in the 
Jast hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal.—/dler. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 
BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 


TTArL, little joyful, glimmering spark, 
So gaily shining in the dark, 

I love to see thy emerald light, 

Thus gladdening the gloomy night ; 
And more because thy lamp, in sooth, 
Doth light my mind to many a truth, 
And many a lesson doth impart 

To teach the head and mend the heart. 


Say, dost thou trim thy lamp to guide 

Thy insect lover to thy side, 

Like fair enamoured Sestos' daughter, 

Who lit her love o’er Helle’s water ? 

Love is the life of life, no doubt— 

A thou hast long found out ; 

And, therefore, to divide thy cares, 

Liv'st not in units, but in pairs, 

And seal’st the truth by heaven made known— 
It is not good to live alone. 


Thou doest well to hide by day, 

Nor in the glare of noon display 

A form with little grace endued, 

But fit for night and solitude. 

Ah, modest worm, thou'rt wiser far 
Than many empty upstarts are, 

Who, leaving their appointed sphere, 
Would needs be shining everywhere, 

And who, with justice most undoubted, 
Are only noticed to be scouted ; 

Yet who, in an obscurer place, 

Might some small circle please and grace ; 
And, would they but the day res‘gn, 

By night perhaps the worms might shine ; 
And, to their proper station thrust, 
Might dazzle whom they now disgust. 


And ah! methinks, poor worm, thy light 
Is like to genius, dazzling bright, 

Whoee glare but lures the heartless eye 
Of every clownish passer-by, 

And, pelted by each brainless knave, 

Its very glory digs its grave ; 

While I soundly slumbers on, 
Secure, b hk 


unseen, 

And then, to moralise again, 

Another truth thou teachest plain— 
That though the brightest, ’tis confessed, 
Are but, like thee, poor worms at best, 
Yet each has some small talent given 
To adorn the earth and honour Iicaven: 
And wise is he who well doth know 
Roth what he can and cannot do; 

The one, ambitious, never tries, 

The other may not dare despise, 

And knows (oh, knowledge half divine !) 
Both when to hide and when to shine ; 
Nor once presumes, a child of night, 

To obtrude upon the glaring light, 

Nor yet at eve withholds his ray, 
Because he cannot shine by day. 


FLATTERERS. 


Take care thou be not made a fool by flatterers, for even 
the wisest men are abused by these. Know, therefore, that 
flatterers are the worst kind of traitors; for they will 
strengthen thy imperfections, encourage thee in all evils, 
correct thee in nothing, but so shadow and paint all thy 
vices and follies, as thou shalt never, by their will, discern 
evil from good, or vice from virtue: and because all men 
are apt to flatter themselves, to entertain the additions of 
other men’s praises is most perilous. A flatterer is said to 
be a beast that biteth smiling, and has been compared to an 
ape, who, because she cannot defend the house like a dog, la- 
bour as an ox, or bear burdens as a horse, doth therefore yet 
play tricks, and provoke laughter. Thou mayest be sure 
that he that will in private tell thee thy faults is thy 
friend, for he adventures thy dislike, and doth hazard thy 
hatred ; for there are few men that can endure it, every 
man for the most part deli ry Ay self-praise, which is 
one of the most universal follies that bewitcheth mankind. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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